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Pears’ Soap is good for boys and everyone—It 
removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears’ 
keeps the skin soft and prevents the roughness 

_ often caused by wind and weather—constant 
| "use proves it “Matchless for the complexion” 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“ All rights secured” i 
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E all know the difficulties of ordi- Pre 
nary housekeeping, its increasing / ae 
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reasons why this world-old business is so often 
a failure. Te eREN 

Under pressure of its many disadvantages we 
see women break down and flee to sanitariums for 
rest and recuperation; men, too, are often ex- 
hausted in the struggle to maintain the rising 
standard of living. Frequently the effort is 
relinquished, the home given up, and the family 
take to living cheaply in a boarding-house, or ex- 
pensively in a hotel, because it is so much easier. 

Boarding-house and hotel life is unsatisfactory 
to most of us, and the pendulum swings back 
again to the abandoned home, only to find its 
difficulties and expenses have increased in the 
interval. 

Our list of patent medicines is scarcely longer 
than that of home-making or home-mending sug- 
gestion and advice. The literature of ameliora- 
tion piles up around us; and the scientific investi- 
gator burrows in statistics and penetrates our 
kitchens in disguise to find out what really is 
the matter. 

Under these conditions it is quite natural, in- 
deed it is inevitable, that suggestions should be 
made by active minds as to better ways of living. 

Thoughtful persons, impressed by two main 
items-—-the unnecessary expense and unnecessary 
labor of the old system—have seen a great light, 
and cried: “Let us buy our supplies together! 
Let us have our work done together! Let us co- 
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operate!” And, where enough could be found 
like-minded, and conditions made it possible, 
they have cooperated. 

The results so far have been almost always 
failures, painful, pointed, public failures. 
Why? What is the matter with cooperation ¢ 

Is it one of those things of which the pur- 
blind say, “It is all right in principle, but 
it doesn’t work in practice ”’—which is non- 
sense. 

If a thing is right in principle it will work. 
If it does not work. there is something wrong 
with the principle. 

In this matter of cooperative housekeeping 
several elements are involved, and so far the 
cooperators, while quite correct in their fig- 
ures as to expense and labor, have failed to 
understand other equally vital interests con- 
cerned, 

Therefore each of their attempts but adds 
weight to the argument of the reactionary, 
of the blind, submissive transmitters of old 
customs, who raise again their standard of 
triumphant immobility—until they cease tri- 
umphing temporarily to go to the sanitarium. 

Thus the matter stands. The cooperators— 
those who have not tried it, that is—prove 
conclusively the waste of money and waste 
of labor in our “domestic economy,” and 
point out its ceaseless cares and halting 
execution. 

The isolators, still an overwhelming ma- 
jority, admit these facts, but maintain that, 
with all its faults, they love the private home 
and will have it—and that as for the golden 
vision of the cooperator—it is always a 
failure. . 

Both parties are right. The isolators be- 
cease they uphold an institution grounded 
on essential human needs, and refuse to give 
it up even for admitted material advantages; 
the cooperators because they clearly see dis- 
advantages which are becoming a deadly 
menace to society, and some of the reasons 
for them. 

The trouble with the isolators is that they 
will not admit the possibility of growth and 
improvement in their beloved institution, will 
not hear to reason, will not study conditions, 
make reasonable experiments, or do anything 
but maintain the sanctity of the home, on one 
hand, and wail about the difficulty of house- 
keeping, on the other. 

The trouble with the cooperators is not so 
serious. They have dared to look ahead, they 
have been strong enough to defy old habits, 
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they have worked out a plan of improvement 
and been willing to try it. 

Their failures will stand high in history 
as leading to the great successes whieh will 
presently remodel our home lives and so re- 
make the world. 

Let them take heart, then, like any scien- 
tific investigators, not doubt the truth they 
have, but look for more; not think themselves 
utterly wrong in principle, but learn that 
there are more principles than one involved. 

Here is the position. 

The human race is gradually evolving a 
system of monogamous marriage; our own 
recent stock, liberally called the “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” has maintained it for some time. 

Monogamous marriage and the family life 
going with it have been proved to be the best 
means of rearing children yet practised, and 
also the most conducive to personal happiness 
in the parties concerned. This form of fani- 
ily requires for its maintenance a home, a 
place to live in by itself. All this we com- 
monly believe—and we are right. 

But what we do not understand—the great 
body of us—is that the work done in and for 
the home is no real part of that home, and 
may be quite as well done, even far better 
done, by other persons, in other places. And 
what the cooperator does not understand is 
that while the work may very properly be 
organized, the families may not. 

This is the whole secret of the failure of 
cooperative housekeeping. It does not go far 
enough. It still assumes that this work must 
be done by the family, and as it is proven 
difficult and expensive for a family to do it 
alone, therefore it will be easier and cheaper 
for families to do it together. 

Here is where the principle is wrong, and 
therefore sure to fail in practice. 

Families cannot work together. Each fam- 
ily is a self-centred group; with its own sep- 
arate interests and purposes, it is and it ought 
to be. But those interests and purposes are 
not industrial—not now. Once they were. 
Once the family was a social unit—the social 
unit—all the social unit there was. All labor 
was then domestic, done in the family, by the 
family, for the family. But this was long, 
long ago, in prehistoric ages, only to be seen 
now in seattered remnants of primitive peo- 
ples—nomadic, kingless, without national en- 
tity—living only in families. 

In the course of social evolution all this 
is outgrown. We see now great nations high- 
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ly organized, widely efficient; we see industry 
spread even beyond national limits—the 
manufacture and commerce of a world. 

But the family—bless its old heart!—has 
failed to observe the little fact that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of its whilom occupa- 
tions have gone from it, and hangs on to its 
one dwindling remnant of primeval industry 
as stoutly as if it had never lost anything. 

So convinced are we of the identity of 
love ahd marriage, of marriage and the 
family, of the family and the home, of the 
home and housework—that if ‘one daringly 
suggests the elimination of housework, we 
run back up the bracketed list and cry, 
“ This will ruin the home!—break up the fam- 
ily!—destroy marriage !—banish love!” 

In reality the isolators and cooperators 
should join hands on the first three pairs of 
these long-linked ideas, and together cut the 
connection at the last. Come!—even from a 
sense of word values!—is it not clear that 
such words as love, marriage, and the family 
are in a totally different class from house- 
work ? 

But “home” forms the connecting link, 
we say; home is, on the one side, family— 
on the other side, housework. 

Oh no, it isn’t! When we sing, with tears 
in our eyes and a catch in our voices, 
“Tlome, sweet home, there’s no place like 
home!” we do not mean, “ Housework, sweet 
housework, there’s nothing like housework!” 

Leve is physical and psychical, marriage 
is social, the fanfily is physiological and 
psycho-social, the home is psycho-physical, 
but housework is industrial—a thing of an 
entirely different order. 

Because the family, in a very low stage 
of human life, did work at home is no reason 
it should now—in fact, is a very good reason 
it shouldn’t. But the cooperator, far-seeing 
in one way, is blinder in another way than 
the very people he is trying to help. He ex- 
pects persons who have made a failure of 
keeping house alone to succeed in keeping 
house together! It is pathetic—and it is 
amusing. 

Whereas the very essence of the trouble 
lies in the inefficiency of the unspecialized 
workers, most cooperative colonies consist of 
persons less capable in this line rather than 
more; a combination of housekeepers below 
the average—where the average is so pain- 
fully low. 

No wonder. they fail. 
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A social structure of any sort is com- 
posed of individuals—not of families. The 
family remains at the base of society, making 
individuals, in whose myriad interactions and 
interrelations arises the social organization, 
but the families themselves remain separate. 
Put them together, and the essential charac- 
teristics of family life hold them apart; there 
is friction, tension, dissension, disintegration. 

Cooperative housekeeping is fundamentally 
wrong in its assumption of a capacity in fam- 
ilies for common responsibility and common 
action. 

The family is no longer a proper business 
agent, even separately, and it was never a 
proper element of combination. 

How, then, are we to harmonize the unde- 
niable truth of the cooperator’s facts with the 
as undeniable truth of the isdlator’s feelings ? 

By leaving the separate family in the sep- 
arate home, and by taking the housework out 
if it. 

This is blank foolishness to most of us. 
We cannot conceive of such a thing—so per- 
sistent is the force of associative idea. 
Cheer up! We have outgrown many ancient 
convictions—we shall outgrow this. Once we 
could not conceive of a country without a 
king. The Turk finds it as hard to think 
of a home without a harem as we do to think 
of a home without a kitchen. 

Yet the harem has. been eliminated—and 
the home remains, So will it remait) loved 
and honored, though kitchenless. ‘4 

What we need is not convocations' of dis- 
couraged families to establish com s of 
multiplied incompetence to meet i santly 
divergent wants; but the appearaned@ of capa- 
ble persons, skilled persons, trained persons, 
tv do cheaply and well what now we do so ill 
and so expensively. 

Where now our work is done stb the lowest 
grade of labor, we need the highest grade of 
labor, the best the world affords.’ 

“ But we could not afford to pay for it!” Oh 
yes, we could! We pay more now. We pay— 
a hundred families of us—a thousand dollars 
a week for our cooks, our hundred cooks. 
That is, five dollars in cash and five dollars in 
board and lodging—which we forget to count. 

A thousand dollars’ a week is good wages; 
we ought to commapd excellent service for 
that. A hundred families means on the aver- 
age five hundred people, and five hundred 
people could be well and easily cooked for by 
fifteen cooks, 
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Of these, one chef might be given sixty dol- 
lars a week, two lesser lights forty each, two 
others thirty, and the remaining ten, twen- 
ty; making four hundred dollars a week in- 
stead of a thousand. 

The wages would thus be reduced by sixty 
per cent., and the standard of cooking raised 
as much as wages were lowered. 

“But who is to hire these fifteen cooks? 
Is not this leading us again into the proven 
pitfalls of cooperation? How is such a corps 
of competent specialists to be brought to 
bear on our several dining-rooms ?”’ 

It is evident that they cannot be brought 
to bear on our several kitchens. 

The kitchen must go. 

But the private dining-room will remain 
long after the private kitchen has followed 
the hand-loom and spinning-wheel into wider 
fields. 

There must be, for family service, distrib- 
uting kitchens, arranged with due regard to 
the permanent comfort of the family. 

But the service should be related to the 
family only as is the service of the confec- 
tioner and baker of whom we now purchase 
food; or of the grocer and butcher from whom 
we buy the raw materials. 

This is the essence of the change in a nut- 
shell. 
instead of raw materials. The cook-shop will 
no longer be trailing its amateur inefficiency 
at the heels of every family, a dwindling rudi- 
ment of ancient customs; but become a clean, 
scientific, businesslike place, well officered and 
well manned, furnishing food of a standard 
of excellence rising steadily from year to 
year. Here we meet loud protest. 

“Tow do we know it will be good? Who 
is to judge this standard of excellence? Are 
the revelations of basement bakeries and the 
sights, sounds, and smells of cheap restau- 
rants any promise of better things? Is the 
price-list of the great hotels a hope of econ- 
omy? Better our ‘home cooking,’ with all 
our present evils, than the horrors of cheap 
commercialism !” 

There is a good deal of sense in this pro- 
test. If we had to give up our kitchens mere- 
ly for a restaurant style of living it would be 
small gain. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween the old business of running a res- 
taurant or a hotel for transient patronage 
and this new business of regularly preparing 
food for a limited number of constant 
patrons, Consider the dimensions of the 


We are going to buy food, cooked food, — 
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work, these kitchens specially arranged for 
family service, and so numerous as to em- 
ploy about eight per cent. of the adult popula- 
tion. 

That seems a godly number, does it not? 
—eight persons out of every hundred in this 
one business. But in our present method over 
fifty per cent. are so employed—a full half 
the adult population—practically all the 
women ! 

In fifteen-sixteenths of our population the 
man’s wife cooks for him; in the other six- 
teenth the man employs one or more sub- 
sidiary women to cook for him, each man re- 
quiring one or two or more women in this 
service—an entire half the world cooking for 
the other half! 

Fancy any kind of male combination—an 
army, a navy, a railroad gang, a lumber 
camp—in which half the men were detailed 
to cook for the rest! 

Our cooking half being women, we have 
not noticed the percentage of human life 
given to this one business, and the waste so 
involved. 

When our habits of eating are wiser and 
simpler we may reduce the number still far- 
ther, but to meet the present wants eight per 
cent. would do, and that means a large and 
important trade. 

This trade would not have to pay the high 
rental of the restaurant or hotel—it is a 
cook-shop, not an eating-house. 

It would not have to meet the waste of un- 
certain-patronage, but merely to cook to order 
for a known number of people. Each family 
could order with the same freedom it does 
now, only instead of ordering its food raw, 
from butcher, grocer, baker, confectioner, 
fishman, iceman, milkman, and fruiterer, 
it would order of one shop—and receive it 
ready to eat. 

Many persons dislike the trouble of this ever- 
lasting ordering—it is one of the things that 
try the housewife most. To such these kitch- 
ens would submit table d’héte menus, open to 
additions; and in these the various kitchens 
would vie with one another in competitive ex- 
cellence. They would make a specialty of 
proper food for children, for invalids, for 
particular tastes, and under pressure of our 
increasing demand for pure food and right 
nutrition they would offer a “balanced ra- 
tion” based on scientific knowledge. 

In cities the delivery would be by dumb- 
waiter to the panty or dining-room; in the 
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country by overhead-trolley service to the 
door;—a method in wide use in mining regions, 
and popularly known as the parcel delivery 
in our great stores. 

tn any country place where twenty fami- 
lies lived within a mile radius, a central 
kitchen with three cooks could supply meals 
in this way. 

On widely isolated farms or ranches it 
would be impracticable—as are many other of 
the benefits of civilization. 

The two immediate opportunities for un- 
dertaking this work are in summer resorts 


and summer schools, or similar places, where 


tired women would be glad of relief for a 
while from their “home duties”; and, in 
cities, in apartment-houses built and ar- 
ranged for the purpose. Something could 
also be done in cities and towns, in a door- 
to-door delivery, such as the citizens of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, are now proposing to or- 


ganize. This calls for an extensive plant and. 


delivery system of great excellence. Yet such 
are the enormous profits to be obtained in 
this business that even this could be man- 
aged if we would but recognize the oppor- 
tunity. 

We have seen how, from the patronage of 
one hundred families, six hundred dollars a 
week could be saved by reducing the cooks 
from one hundred to fifteen; five hundred of 
this would pay for all delivery expenses, and 
one hundred would furnish and maintain the 
plant—one hundred dollars a week. represents 
a good deal of capital. 

There still remains the profit on food and 
fuel—the difference between buying in small 
quantities for a family of five, and buying in 
large quantities for five hundred. 

Where these hundred families are paying, 
say, twenty dollars a week for food—two 
thousand dollars—the wholesale purchaser 
could save some thirty per cent. of this, six 
hundred dollars a week. 

Such large purchasing would have a definite 


influence on the market also, and raise the 
standard of quality. 

The power is great, the work is of im- 
mense importance, and the profits are big 
enough to appeal to the business sense of 
any one. 

Our present way of doing this work costs 
us three times what it needs to cost. Under 
good management this margin might be di- 
vided so as to give the families better service 
than they have now for two-thirds what they 
pay now in money, and the saving of woman’s 
labor already referred to; while the operators 
could live comfortably on the remaining 
third: “7” 

In this change of base we must not look 
for help to the families concerned. They are 
not business agencies. From among them— 
or from the ends of the earth—may come the 
person, the competent person, who will say, 
“T will deliver in your pantry better food 
than you have now at half the price!”—and 
do it. ' 

Similar agencies should take from us our 
laundry-work, giving us better work and 
lower cost, and also furnish, by the hour or 
day, labor to clean the house or wait upon 
us—skilful, reliable, guaranteed,—better work: 
and lower cost. 

This is the true line of advance; making a 
legitimate, human business of housework; 
having it done by experts instead of by ama- 
teurs; making it a particular social industry 
instead of a general feminine function, and 
leaving the private family in the private 
home where it belongs. 

This is not cooperation, but it is good 
business. 

It is one of the greatest business opportuni- 
ties the world has ever known. 

Now let us see whether women, who have 
followed this trade from the year one, or men, 
who have merely developed all the rest of the 
world’s work, will be the first in the field to 
succeed. 
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brother-in-law Frederick 
has a weak throat; in the fif- 
teen years during which I 
have sustained the amicable, 
if not fundamentally sym- 
pathetic, relation of sister-in- 
law to him, I have heard, I think, even more 
about ‘his liability to tonsilitis and the 
damaging effect of the cigarette upon his 
voeal organs than about his magnum opus, 
“The Dawn of the Idea of Governmental 
Power in the Proletariat.” There is a cer- 
tain vague look in my sister Maida’s pretty 
porcelain-blue eyes, a certain corrugation of 
her milky forehead, which are the sure fore- 
runners of discourse about Frederick’s throat. 
It is an expression quite distinct from the 
one that bespeaks worry over Ruth and the 
other children. 

On Tuesday I had asked Maida to accom- 
pany me to a performance of “ Hedda 
Gabler” by Alla Nasimova, and she had worn 
both the expressions, her charming face a 
very map of anxiety. Concerning the play, 
she had said briefly that as a professor’s wife 
Yedda had always been entirely untrue to 
nature; there wasn’t a woman in the whole 
Columbia faculty circle remotely like her; 
and did I think there could be anything in 
osteopathy as. applied to the larynx, for 
Frederick had certainly tried everything 
else? And she must hurry home, for Ruth 
had that forenoon. achieved a surreptitious 
intimacy with the jam-closet, and “ you know 
what the poor little thing’s stomach is,” said 
Maida, tenderly; “she inherits her digestion 
from her father’s people.” 

Family cares weighing thus heavily upon 
my sister’s shoulders on Tuesday, I had only 
the slimmest hope of her acceptance when, 
on Wednesday, I telephoned her to join Es- 
tella Nichols and me for luncheon. But 


Frederick’s throat had improved, and Ruth’s 
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digestion again proclaimed her a daughter 
of Maida’s line as well as of Frederick’s. 
Maida agreed with me that it would be a great 
pity to miss Estella, our old schoolmate and 
townswoman, just home from eight years in 
China and with just seven hours in New 
York en route for Vermont. 

I have seldom enjoyed a reunion so much. 
Estella, the brown of her sea voyage still 
upon her thin cheeks; the zealot’s fire of her 
gray eyes saved from fanaticism by gleams 
of her old, irrepressible fun; her face alight 
and young with her enthusiasm, though the 
lines upon her forehead and about her kind 
mouth were all unmitigated by art; her wise, 
experienced, radiant, unconquerable soul 
shining through the coverings of cloth and 
the coverings of flesh—FEstella was, to my 
mind, worth a long journey to see and to 
hear. 

Urged. by our greedy questionings, she led 
us into an enchanted country. We saw rice- 
fields and tea-fields and the Tartar wall; we 
saw gardens and grandees and villages, like 
our old fans or our ginger-jars come sud- 
denly to life and to magnitude; we heard the 
temple bells. We watched our old friend’s 
face kindle as she spoke of “her children” 
of the mission—we seemed to see the dear lit- 
tle, queer little, brown mites of her love. 
And we saw her brave-lips whiten as she told, 
in short, half-finished sentences, the story of 
the massacre. Then alien troops crowded into 
the city she had created before us; riot and 
outrage wantoned through the gardens and 
stalked over the Canton-China bridges and 
into the joss-houses and through the narrow, 
crooked, blind alleys she had made us realize. 
And in the midst of it all, we were conscious, 
breathlessly, tensely conscious of the figure 
she never mentioned—herself, slight, wiry, 
tireless, indomitable—consecrated. 

She had to make a hasty exit from the 
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dining-room for an appointment with the 
secretary of her board, and Maida and I sat 
at our table by the window, finishing our 
coffee and catching our breath again after 
her story. Maida recovered first. 

“Poor Estella!” she sighed. 
pity she never married !” : 

Thus my sister called me back from China, 
from the subtle governors, the mad fanatics, 
the almond-eyed babies with the red bright 
beneath the ivory of their round cheeks, from 
the bayoneted soldiery, and all. 

“Do you mind telling me why it is a 
great pity that she never married?” I asked 
as politely as I could. For this is an old 
contest of Maida’s and mine, and the memory 
of past victories and defeats is in our voices 
when we approach it afresh. 

“Oh,” said my sister, vaguely, “ she’s such 
a wonderful woman, she deserves everything; 
and a woman misses so much if she doesn’t 
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marry.” Then she looked apologetically, but 
defiantly, at me. 

“Leave me out of it,” I answered her look. 
“Let us consider only Estella for the mo- 
ment. It seems to me that her life has been 
wonderful—rich in every sort of experience. 
Think of the lands and seas she knows. and 
all the adventure of travel she has had—the 
excitement of it. Think of her work, her be- 
lief in it, her pride in it, the dignity of help- 
fulness she feels—the delight she showed in 
the love that she has won for herself by her 
own gifts. Oh, it seems wonderful to me— 
almost as wonderful,” I finished, coming 


quickly down from what Maida sometimes 
alls my emotional stilts, “as if she had doc- 
tored Frederick’s throat and been a patroness 
of the Glee Club concerts for eight years.” 
Maida pushed back her coffee-cup. 
“Tf you wish to be flippant concerning the 
deepest things in life,” she began, formally. 
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“TI beg your pardon, dear,” I answered, 
really a little ashamed of my momentary ac- 
cess of spitefulness. “I hadn’t thought of 
Fred’s tonsilitis in that light, but if it is a 
sacred subject to you—” Whereupon Maida 
laughed, not because there was anything 
mirth-provoking in the remark, but because 
she is the best-natured of women. 

“Goose!” she said, in token of amity. 
“ But, truly, aren’t you sorry Estella Nichols 
has never married? Truly, aren’t you sorry 
she has missed—living?” 

“Truly, I should be deeply sorry if Estella 
Nichols had married,” I replied, “ though, of, 
course, my regret in that hypothetical case 
would have been as impertinent as yours is 
in the actual. Why, see what she has done! 
Think of the places she has seen, the men and 
women she has known. Did you notice how 
her voice dwelt those babies when she 
mentioned them? Think of the experiences 
she has had, the work she has done! Missed 
living! Do you mean to say that you would 
honestly count her life fuller if she had mar- 
ried some good Vermont. clergyman and 
played the melodeon in the little white church 
every Sunday and ‘testified’ every other 
Friday night?” 

“T should have counted her life fuller,” 
replied Maida, with the expression we used 
to call pig-headed in our candid youth, “ if 
she had had the great experiences of wife- 
hood and motherhood.” 

So we were launched upon one of our never 
wholly yielded conflicts. With the supreme, 
sublime arrogance of the married woman— 
the average, the normal or typical magried 
woman, the woman who is a domestic being 
even more than she is a human being— 
Maida denies a real place to all those experi- 
ences for which the marriage certificate is 
not a woman’s traditional charter of rights. 
With magnificent, unconscious impertinence 
she bestows pity upon all who do not possess 
this. Not only Estella Nichols, burning with 
zeal, possessed by a sacred passion utterly 
outside the experience of most of us, Estella 
who has been down to the gates of hell in one 
of the historic terrors of all time, Estella who 
has dwelt familiarly in that wonderful erys- 
tallization of society which we call the oldest 
civilization in the world and which most of 
us know no more than we know fairyland— 
not only her does Maida hold to have missed 
“the rich experience of life.” Retrospective- 
ly, my sister would not hesitate to bestow the 
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patronage of a wife upon the Virgin Queen 
of England. Elizabeth, you see, merely had 
Henry VIII. for sire, Roger Ascham for 
tutor, Burleigh for adviser, Leicester for 
wooer, Howard for admiral, Shakespeare for 
playwright. What can an unmarried woman 
really know of men, asks Maida, telling how 
many lumps of sugar Frederick takes in his 
coffee. Elizabeth merely confirmed the seces- 
sion from the Roman Catholie Church which 


-her father had instituted, merely drove Spain 


from the high seas, put to death a rival— 
poor, unmarried, inexperienced Elizabeth! 

Sometimes when my sister’s smug attitude 
seems especially unendurable to me, I try, 
by the Socratic method, to question her to 
a point where her answers will show even 
herself the absurdity of her position. Our 
dialogue proceeds in some such manner as 
this: 

Socratic I. “Come, let us reason together 
concerning this ‘rich experience of life’ 
which the married woman has. Is it having 
her bills paid by another’s toil? Because 
there are fathers and eke brothers—” 

Maida. “Don’t be imbecile, Hester.” 

Soeratic I. “So it’s not having her bills 
paid, then! Well, ‘a home of her own’?” 

Maida, grudgingly, but with dignity. 
“That counts for something, certainly.” 

Socratic: I. “But every village in New 
England has its old maids with perfect 
‘homes of their own,’ homes much more ex- 
clusively their own than any wife’s, homes 
where no in-law ever treads; their best rooms 
are just as curtained and airless as the proud- 
est matron’s; their milk-pans are just as 
shining, and just as excellent pies adorn their 
pantry shelves. And every apartment-house 
in New York has its unmarriéd women who 
run up butchers’ bills and frequent rug 
auctions as assiduously as any wife; why, I 
myself—” 

Maida. “Oh, well, what’s the use of being 
silly? You know that the house hasn’t really 
anything to do with it.” 

Socratic I. “Is it love, then?” 

Maida, relieved. “Of course.” 

Socratic IT. “ But T love you, love the chil- 
dren, love our parents, our brothers. For 
aught you know to the contrary, I cherish a 
mad passion for a long-haired violinist, or an 
infatuation for a beautiful pink terrapin-fed 
broker. You married women have no corner 


in love, to adopt the phraseology of the day.” 
Then Maida murmurs something to the 
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I ASK THE LOAN OF FREDDY AND RUTH FOR THE CIRCUS. 


effect that I am talking arrant nonsense, and 
that I know it; which is true, so far as the 
violinist and the broker are concerned. But 
abandoning those fictions, I pursue her into a 
corner and she takes refuge in parroting 
“ wifehood and motherhood.” Then am I led, 
in the extreme of exasperation, to put the 
ultimate question. 

“ Maida, when you married women read the 
reports of the Magdalene homes, the found- 
ling asylums, and such institutions, are you 
willing to base your claim to a unique fulness 
of life upon the grounds that make the ugly 
tragedy of those records?” Maida indignantly 
and, to my mind, very justly repudiates the 
notion of similarity in experience between an 
honored, cherished wife, an adoring mother, 
and the wretched woman to whom love comes 
as crime and motherhood as crowning shame. 

“Then,” I ery, triumphantly, “if it is the 
spiritual experience of your lives that is en- 
nobling, enriching—if it is love, forbearance, 
self-sacrifice—why on earth do. you deny to 
love, forbearance, and self-sacrifice in other, 
less usual forms, the power to enrich life as 
greatly? Why hasn’t Estella Nichols’s won- 
derful career of devotion and usefulness made 
her life at least as rich as that of your friend 
Mrs. Van Albright, whose dearest interest, 
after her frocks, is her fox-terrier—but whom 


I have never once heard you pity for her bar- 
ren life?” 

“Mrs. Van Albright is merely an acquaint- 
ance, not a friend at all,” protests Maida, with 
that swift perception of the whole point of 
a disputation which has made her such an 
invaluable helpmeet to Frederick. 

Then she goes away, and when next she 
meets a particularly attractive, busy, con- 
tented spinster, she says, plaintively, “ Poor 
Ada, or Virginia, or Emmeline! What a pity 
that she never married!” She cannot help 
it any more than she can help the color of her 
hair. When Frederick—fumbling dreadfully, 
by the way—slipped the ring upon her finger, 
he endowed her not only with all his worldly 
goods, but also with an ineradicable pity for 
those upon whose hand the yellow band has 
never gleamed. If he had taken to beating 
her the following week, had developed an un- 
due appetite for drink the next month, and 
had deserted her the following year, she 
would still have looked with patronage upon 
me, unbeaten, unacquainted with intoxica- 
tion, undeserted. There is no wife so un- 
happy, so neglected, so trampled upon, that 
she has not, in her own opinion, some one 
still more pitiable to whom to condescend— 
and that is any unmarried woman, no matter 
how busy, how cheerful, how popular. 
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Sometimes a wife, happy or unhappy, 
adored or abandoned, as the case may be, 
makes it clear to the objects of her gentle 
scorn that it is their inexperience with Man 
that puts them in the kindergarten class of 
humanity. Maida herself, married from her 
father’s house at twenty-two, after an ex- 
haustive acquaintance with all the possible 
vagaries of masculinity in the persons of our 
grandfather, the village clergyman, our uncle, 
his clerical suecessors; our father, the village 
doctor; our brother, his assistant; and Fred- 
erick—Maida will prate fluently by the hour 
about what man likes and what he doesn’t 
like; what are his tastes in food, and what he 
really thinks about the heroine of The Gar- 
den of Allah; what sort of women he really 
admires, and at what temperature he likes a 
room. To Grace she will prattle thus: Grace 
who, in the course of her fifteen years’ wan- 
dering since she was Maida’s bridesmaid, has 
made a sprig of Continental royalty wish 
to renounce his kin and his coronet and emi- 
grate to America as her spouse; has caused 
a duel at a German army post — “though 
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that,” she says, “is nothing; a stein of beer 
more or less, a misstep on the sidewalk, would 
have quite as well sufficed”; has figured as 
the heroine of a popular novelist’s most popu- 
lar novel; has had her picture painted by 
three competing artists, each determined to 
make her loveliness quite unlike what the 
others made it, and all sueceeding in making 
it quite unlike her own; and who now, at 
well past thirty-five, is about to marry a 
millionaire woollen-manufacturer of Rhode 
Island. To Grace will Maida calmly and 
glibly explain Man. 

To me also does she sometimes try to elu- 
cidate the creature—to me, who left home at 
twenty-three to seek my fortune, who have 
had men as employers, as business associates, 
as taskmasters, and as friends, daily for 
years; who have seen them in their shirt- 
sleeves and am not entirely unacquainted 
with them—I regret the knowledge—in their 
cups; who have had the man who made the 
most agreeable of dinner-table companions 
to-night to-morrow prepare a contract for 
my signing which would, I think, have made 
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me an inmate of the poor-house several years 
before I shall reach that stage of indigency 
by my own uncontracted efforts. 

“Oh, but you never really know a man 
until you’ve lived in the house with him,” 
replies Maida, when [ cite my list. 

So, I dare say, one does not really know the 
iota subscript until one has taken it to one’s 
heart and, forsaking all other intetests of the 
Greek language, clung solely to it. But the 
scholar who has done this does not thereupon 
proclaim himself the final court of appeal, 
the fountain head of knowledge, upon all 
things Greek; does not annex as his own 
Leonidas at Thermopyle, the Sapphic frag- 
ments, Phidias and Pericles and all that Dr. 
Schliemann dug from the Mycenean hills. 
But the married woman has not the savant’s 
modest perception of the narrowing results of 
specialization. 

When she plumes herself upon her knowl- 
edge of Man, she means a totally different 
thing—her knowledge of one man. And even 
that is a one-sided knowledge. Not only is 
one man not Man, but one man upon his 
domestic hearth is not the one man whom, for 
example, the law knows—witness the home- 
adored embezzler, the kind and_ gentle 
directors of tricky corporations; it is not 
man, the domestic animal, whom history re- 
gards—witness the Charles I. whom Henri- 
etta Maria knew, and the Charles I. whom 
his fellow citizens found it expedient to be- 
head. 

No, the superiority of the married woman 
has nothing to do with that greater knowl- 
edge of Man which she claims but does not 
necessarily possess. The rock of her great- 
ness is the incontrovertible fact that she, and 
not the spinster, is doing the great work of 
the human race—continuing the race. This 
is the ground, in nature, of what appears ip 
society as the married woman’s importance. 
It might be held, by stern logic, to be an 
equal ground for the superiority of the mar- 
ried man over the unmarried; but I doubt 
very much if it has ever occurred even to that 
most domestic of men, my brother-in-law 
Frederick, to commiserate his cousin, the ex- 
plorer, upon his bachelorhood, or to condole 
with his brother, the scientist, over his lack 
of posterity. For men have the habit of 
estimating as valuable other forms of racial 
service besides those rendered through the 
bearing and rearing of children. They re- 
spect the sanitarians, the doctors, the peace 
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commissioners, the bridge-builders—all the 
indirect ministers of life; they respect ‘the. 
philanthropists who fight starvation wages, 
the teachers who labor to overcome that worst 
foe of existence, ignorance—all who spread 
the light of knowledge by which alone the 
constant reproduction of the species gains 
meaning. They even respect the jesters who 
keep the world from moping itself to death, 
and all the amusing people who save hu- 
manity from immediate extinction by ennui. 

“Truly, I don’t deny the unmarried. men 
and women their importance, Hester,” says 
Maida; and I, in my folly, think that she 
is yielding the question finally. “ You’re all 
wonderful, and maybe it is as wonderful to 
discover germs and radium and to put the 
horse gradually into the same class with the 
dodo as to be a father—and the alternatives 
do not seem to be mutually exclusive; and 
maybe it’s no more to be a mother than it 
is to paint pictures, and to act, and to invent 
automatic dish-washers, and to be doctors 
—lawyers—merchants—chiefs. Only, if you 
don’t marry and have children—you women, 
I mean—you do seem to me to miss an awful 
lot. Not just love and happiness; as you say, 
they are not insured by marriage or in- 
evitably forfeited by spinsterhood. But it’s 
experience—experience of being married and 
a mother — experience —I don’t know quite 
how to express it; something which, being on 
earth, you might have had, whether good or 
bad, and didn’t have; don’t you see?” 

“ Maida,” I say, sternly, when we thus bring 
up again at our starting-point, “if you skip 
back from the social aspects of the case to the 
natural, please remember there is an experience 
of denial as well as of satisfaction, of failure 
as well as of success. Who has had more ex- 
perience, the man who walks comfortably 
upon two legs, or the man who lost one in 
battle? Did the man who nearly died of 
starvation in Labrador a year or two ago miss 
experience because he missed three full meals 
a day?” 

“Have your own way,” says Maida, wearily. 
She was up last night with the baby and 
threatened croup; she is too languid to con- 
test for the fruits of victory any longer. 

But by and by, when I ask the loan of 
Freddy and Ruth for the circus to-morrow 
afternoon, I notice that her eyes dance and 
her lips struggle against a dimple as she 
gives her assent. And then we both declare 
ourselves satisfied in a laugh. 
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CUPID: AND: THE: HURDY~GURDY 


By Elia W Peattie 


Illustrated By The Kinneys 





AMMA ROSSI, standing on her toes, 

M barely could see the passers-by out 

of the basement window, and then 

could see no more of them than their calves. 

This was, however, sufficient in some cases 
for purposes of identification. 

“Tt’s as I thought,” she announced in a 
rasping whisper to Papa Rossi. “It’s that 
Mazzini!” And she chuckled in her ea- 
pacious throat. “He’s a fox for cunning! 
We know our dinner hour no better than he 
does.” 

“He'll give his old shoes any day for a 
half-hour with our Lucia,” Giovanni Rossi 
agreed, rubbing his hands together. “I’ve 
been making inquiries, and I'll tell you this, 
my Maria, there is no merchant on South 
Water Street better fixed than Pietro Maz- 
zini, the father of Pietro Mazzini who has 
just left our shop. Now what do you think 
of that? The Rossis are coming on in the 
world, you will admit! It’s a different mat- 
ter, I take it, from marrying our girl to that 
big-eyed fool, Giuseppi Negri, over there in 
Naples.” 

Mamma pushed at a loose front tooth with 


her tongue and gave herself the appearance 
of a comic masque. 

“All that is best forgotten,” she said, 
apologetically. “ And they were but children. 
Here in America, of course, one has a 
chance.” 

“One has!” cried Rossi, in lusty agree- 
ment. “See my shop! The shelves .groan 
with their wares. There is no other such 
shop in the whole quarter. We shall be able 
to set our daughter out very well if she 
makes this marriage.” 

They were so rich that they drank their 
wine at dinner every day of the week, but 
Maria Rossi poured hers meagrely into her 
glass, beeause habit is strong and she had 
been brought up frugally. There was a 
silence which somehow annoyed Rossi. 

“Drink your wine and be done with it, 
woman,” cried her husband; exasperated. 
“Then perhaps you'll be ready to say what 
you are thinking about!” 

But Maria mumbled in her glass that 
really she was thinking of nothing. She 
was, in truth, beholding a vision of two 
young creatures who had wept when they 
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were torn from each other back in a dusty 
little Neapolitan garden, where Giuseppi 
Negri—who was but nineteen, the young 
fool—had come in spite of all refusals, to 
look his farewell into the wistful eyes of 
Lucia Rossi. 

“ And she,” mused her mother, “ with her 
braids down her back! Really, we did right 
to separate them. I thank God I came from 
the north, where folk have some sense. My 
poor Lucia was born a Neapolitan, which 
means to be born to madness.” She looked 
at her husband, who also came from the 
north, and who was the impersonation of 
shrewdness and good sense. Not so much as 
a touch of madness about him. 

Meantime, Lucia’s little feet were to, be 
heard above their heads, serving. the cus- 
tomers; and there was a plenty of them. 
It seemed, actually, as if it were beyond the 
power of a good Italian to pass by the shop 
of Giovanni Rossi, so beset did he find him- 
self with soliciting odors. The great fringes 
of spaghetti at the windows took the place 
of lambrequins; the tall chianti bottles in 
dusty phalanx breathed a deceptive hospi- 
tality; and the smooth Lucca oils gleamed, 
amber-hued, behind their hypocritical labels, 
hinting nothing of the unctuous essence of 
cotton seed which corrupted it. Strings of 
garlic teased the customer with odoriferous 
suggestions; olives, black and green, nestled 
in their brine; cheese, secure from the pred- 
atory mouse beneath wire covers, added 
richness to the atmosphere; sausages, round 
as balls, or elongated and thin as pencils, 
hung in tawny festoons. And when all this 
was seen, one still had to resist the tempta- 
tion of dried fruits, wines red and white, 
chestnut farina, caviale, and innumerable 
other delicacies. 

Lucia’s feet were swift enough to suit 
even the exacting Rossi. She was a good 
daughter and did her duty. Only—and this 
is what her mother thought, saying nothing 
—now that for a moment the shop was 
empty, it was not right that the girl should 
be so quiet. She would be sitting perfectly 
still, pallid, heavy-eyed, her hands relaxed 
in her lap, humming no tune, taking no note 
of what passed without, listless and lack- 
lustre. The thought of it caused her mother 
to gather her bulk together and climb the 
creaking stairs. 

Yes, there she sat, poor little one, for all 
the world like a moulting chicken! And the 
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eyes of her, staring at nothing, and as soft 
as a tame calf’s, were not so different. from 
what they had been when they had looked 
up out of a wee brown face from the 
capacious maternal bosom. After all, 
thought Mamma Rossi, a daughter is a 
daughter, not for duty, but for love. So, 
stooping, she put her fat hand under Lucia’s 
chin and lifted her face till the wide 
eyes looked into her own, questioning, in 
the old way. Neither spoke. It was not 
needed that they should. Only in the 
eyes of one, suddenly, were hot tears of 
appeal, and in the other pitiful tears of 
refusal. 

“T know it all, little one,” crooned the 
mother. “But this Mazzini, mia cara, is 
a man of importance. You, who in your 
own country must have remained a peasant, 
in this country, marrying Mazzini, will be- 
come a lady. You will be waited upon— 
drive your own horses. It will be pick and 
choose with you. It was the merest luck 
that you met, and that, having met, Fate 
took a hand.” 

Lucia wiped her eyes on the corner of her 
mother’s apron. 

“As for your father, he is quite set up 
at the idea of such a connection. It will 
make the greatest difference with his 
affairs when it is known on South Water 
Street that he is allied to the house of 
Mazzini.” 

“ But, mother, there is no betrothal! 
a long road from here to there.” 

“ Not so long as you think, my girl. Your 
fathet met the elder Mazzini this morning 
at market, and had a handshake from him. 
‘Among you,’ said. old Mazzini, ‘you have 
bewitched my Pietro. I can do nothing 
with him. I take it his time has come for 
settling down. Well, well,’ he said, pleas- 
ant as pudding, ‘we remember how it 
was with us, eh, Rossi? Your father said 
he was not even the patron, this Mazzini, but 
spoke quite as one neighbor to another. 
Such a thing, look. you, never could have 
happened in the old country. It is this 
America, And you who fretted be- 
cause we came, you -admit that we were 
right ?” 

“Tt is very lonely,” sighed the girl. 

“And you, ingrate, to say so—here, where 
your countrymen are all about you—here 
where Father Matteo, that good man; labors 
to make you feel at home; where the very 


It. is 


see ? 
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policeman on the corner is Caprini of Fiesole 
—here, mind you, where your tongue is 
dinned into your ears by at least nineteen 
out of twenty of those who come to buy at 


your father’s excellent shop. And when 
all this fails, does not that little Saint 
Jane over at Hull House make a party 


Cath- 


art a hard one to 


for you—she who is as wise as St. 
erine of Siena? Thou 
please, thou!” 

Maria swung herself down the length of 
the shop with a stride which. any classic 
actor would have recognized as indicating 
outraged motherhood, and Lucia, clasping 
and unclasping her little brown hands, said 
nothing—yet said everything. Her silence 
was a challenge. Maria Rossi folded her 
great arms and looked down at her from be- 
neath beetling brows. 

“Tngrate!” she hissed. Lucia was not 
awed; she broke into smiles and the sublime 
slipped into the ridiculous. She lifted her- 
self delicately on tiptoe and dropped a dew- 
soft kiss on her mother’s heavy lips. Maria 
Rossi, of the constituency of putty—though a 
most substantial lump of it—caught her girl 
to her arms. -But all the same, neither of 
them had yielded anything. 
It was that very night that, 
supper, Giovanni got it 
that she was ill. 

“We shall have her falling off in her 
looks,” he whispered to his wife. “ And, 
Sanctissima, it is no time for that!” 

So Maria dragged the reluctant Lucia to 
the office of Dr. Brattimora. He asked 
pointed questions, and, upon receiving the 
answers, found he must take into considera- 
tion the temperament of his beautiful 
countrywoman. 

“She pines for something. Give her the 
thing she desires. Medicine—medicine is 
a device to gain time till Nature has done 


Lucia eating 


no into his head 


her work. You, madame, perhaps, know 
how this delay may be avoided.” 

Lucia smiled coyly but triumphantly. 
But her triumph, it would appear, was to 
serve her little. For when she and her 
mother reached home, there was young 
Pietro Mazzini, extraordinarily perfumed, 


with a votive offering in the shape of a box 
of chocolates made by a fellow Italian. 
And the elder Rossis, obsequious and in- 
sinuating, withdrew behind a screen of 
dusty spaghetti and left the maid to the 
gorgon’s devouring glances. 
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Lucia, sleeping in her narrow chamber 
behind the shop, heard it through her 
dreams and stirred. .She heard it in her 
dreams, and dreams are fair; therefore it 
was as believable, as enchanting as when he 
—Giuseppi—sang it to her at twilight be- 
side the bluest bay in the world. And now 
it was dawn, and—she struggled into wa- 
king—this new lonely land and— 
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Lucia was off her cot, not quite knowing 
how, and as her feet struck the floor she 
recollected that it was the day of the festa 
—St. Rocco’s day. It was, _ therefore, 
natural enough that the world should be 
awake and hurdy-gurdying. The tune was 
real, but the significance nothing, and there- 
fore not so sweet as the dream, which had 
been as part and parcel of herself, the very 
tune to which she was set. She peered into 
the shop and beheld, through the fly-specked 
window, a bright mid-August day asserting 
itself. 

Then her heart gave a leap. 

Outside stood a figure that seemed to 
have shaped itself from her dream, the fig- 
ure of Giuseppi Negri! 

There he stood beside a smart hurdy- 
gurdy, which was drawn, if you please, by 
as pretty a strawberry mare as ever set her 
hoofs on a pavement: It was incredible, but 
true. He whom she had supposed across 
seas, unreachable, was here, to speak to, to 
listen to, to touch, perchance to— 

Lucia, her face scarlet, her body trem- 
bling, fled to her room and flung on some 
garments, covering all with a black cape, 


and then, with hair still wild and feet bare, 
crept through the shop, unlocking the outer 
door without so much as a creak. The youth 
for his part, at the end of a faithful quest, 
saw her coming and waited with hands 
clasped as before a shrine, and there, in the 
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street they clasped hands and let 
laughter 


trickle from their red lips, and 
stared with dark, brimming eyes. Such an 
April time, though it was the feast of good 
Saint Rocco, in whose honor one hangs up 
the first fruits of the harvest! 

But it seemed they had been hardly a 
minute together when the street began to 
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AND LOWERING, 


FACED HER. 


awaken. 
were 


Every one was in a furore. There 
altars to be erected on the untidy 
vacant lots, some to the Virgin, but more to 
Saint Rocco, protector of the sick. Under 
the grime of the city smoke there were 
booths to be set up, honoring autumn, com- 
memorating plenty, and none the less remin- 
iscent of other days among vineyards and 
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groves, because the fruit must needs be tied 
on to branches brought in for the purpose. 
Figs may not grow from thistles, but who- 
ever is abroad in town on St. Rocco’s day 
will see grapes growing from oak limbs and 
pears from cottonwood. 

How they talked, whispering, the lovers 
who had met first on the flaunting quays 
of their native Naples, and who were re- 
united hert in the ugly Chicago street! 

“T followed my adored one,” cried Giu- 
seppi. “I came to America seeking you. 
At New York the brother of Antonio Cuneo 
told me you had come here. Well, my uncle, 
Timoteo Negri, also was here. To him I 
came. He is well-to-do. He owns the mare 
and the viola da cieco, which is a good one. 
And I have been wandering and seeking. 
Yesterday I got word of your father by the 
merest chance. I could not sleep for think- 
ing, and at the first hint of morning slipped 
out. My uncle will suspect nothing, for he 
commissions me to drive the cavalla. Then, 
my dearest, it came to me that I would 
make an aubado for you—I would awaken 
you! If another than yourself came it 
would be simplicity itself to leap on to the 
cart and drive om as if nothing happened. 
So I set the viola at the little tune that has 
your dear name in it, my own Santa Lucia! 
And you awakened—you came—I behold 
you—” 

“ Silenzio! 
shop!” 

“T go! Addio, addio, my precious one.” 

He was as agile as a cat, and in a second 
was on the seat of thé hurdy-gurdy and 
urging the mare down the street. Lucia, 
trembling, tried to creep ‘back to her room 
unnoticed. But Papa Rossi, frowsy and 
lowering, faced her. The voice of the viola 
was, indeed, insist-.', and the suggestions 
of the ture evider® enough. 

“And you, my girl, what are you doing 


Some one is moving in the 


half dressed out in the street? Has some- 
thing happened ?” 
“Ha, ha, ha! You will laugh, my 


father, to see that Greek. over there who 
keeps the saloon! He is, it appears, to have 
his part in the festa. He thinks himself 
a Christian and entitled to the protection 
of Saint Rocco—he who will not honor his 
Holiness the Pope. See, he is decorating 
his window with green and orange paper in 
honor of the day! He has his impudence 
with him.” 
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Rossi stood gnawing his under lip, his 
eyes narrowing with suspicion. 

“Tt is no affair of ours,” he said, sullenly. 

Lucia shrugged her shoulders gayly, and 
her father, still with suspicion, asked: 

“And how do you prepose to honor the 
day ?”’ 

“Oh, I am to go out with Signora Barto- 
lommeo and her daughters. Mother has 
given her permission. There are to be half 
a hundred altars, some of them very fine. 
It will be a pleasure to see them.” 

She lifted her glance toward him: through 
a tangle of dark hair, yearning toward him 
as children will, even toward the most 
taciturn parent. The heart. of Rossi 
swelled with a pride which he did not care 
to show, but he said: 

“You are free, mia cara. But did I not 
understand that Pietro Mazzini was to call 
for you?” 

“He may come with the rest of us, if he 
pleases,” said Lucia, vastly indifferent. 

“That good man Father Matteo was say- 
ing only yesterday that, to judge by appear- 
ances, we should be needing his services for 
a wedding before long.” 

Lucia shook a slender finger at her father. 

“You are to tell him, if he speaks of the 
matter again, that he is not to work too 
hard. He is not always to be looking for 
something to occupy him.” 

Rossi, deceived, smiled at her coquetries, 
and she ran to her room to make herself 
ready for the day. And then what a whirl! 
Mass to begin with, and a procession to 
end with, and all between a visiting of 
shrines and booths, and a freedom like that 
at carnival time, with every one speaking to 
every one else—come strangers or come 
friends—and crying: “And you, little one, 
what province are you from?” “ Have you 
been here long, neighbor?” “That shrine 
now, laden with grapes like that, might be 
in Tuscany!” 

Ah, it was almost as good as*being at home, 
for more reasons than one! Signora Bar- 
tolommeo and her two daughters were there, 
it is true, and Pietro Mazzini was in tow for 
an hour or two, but none of them took note 
of the tall youth who, splendidly devout, 
bowed beside them at altars or pushed in- 
quisitively behind them at booths. He was 


one of a crowd, and no one could guess that 
now and then his hand touched the hand of 
Lucia Rossi. 





CUPID AND THE 


How beautiful it all was! And then to 
have money to buy a candle here and there 
and set it up in gratitude and supplication, 
and to tie a dozen pears, when one had the 
mind, before a blue and silver shrine to Saint 
Roceo, who, quite fat and cherubic, discour- 
aging all illness, smiled down from above! 
Well, one forgot the ugly buildings, the 
smoky sky, the filthy streets. One saw that 
after all this alien city was a charming one. 

Lucia had not the slightest objection to at- 
tending the shop that evening. She had 
never sold more, indeed, in a given space of 
time. She had her good word for everybody 
and her eyes were so bright and her color so 
wonderful, that some of the young men came 
back as much as three times under the pre- 
tence that something had been forgotten. 

Once, when the shop had, for a moment, no 
customer, and Rossi and Maria had strolled 
down the block to talk with’a neighbor, Giu- 
seppi slipped in. Careful of observers, he and 
Lucia made an exchange of cigarettes and 
coin. 

“T cannot discover what objection there 
can be to me now,” pleaded the lover. “ Before 
I was too young. Well, I am older now! Be- 
sides, I am about to buy a garden patch and 
set up a small house. My grandfather died 
two months ago, and left me a little fortune— 
I am no longer penniless, I would have you 
to understand. Ihave been driving my uncle’s 
hurdy-gurdy only that I might be searching 
for you, my Lucia. Whatdo yousay? Let me 
approach Father Matteo and make him our 
intercessor.” 

“That would be very well, Giuseppi, but 
for that Pietro Mazzini. Father Matteo be- 
lieves he will soon read the marriage cere- 
mony for him and me. Annunciata Felice, 
down the street here, who makes robes for 
confirmations and weddings—yes, and burials 
—she cries when we meet, ‘And when shall 
I set aside a week for you, my dear? Every 
one is set on the thing, you see.” 

“Not every one, by Saint Giuseppi!” swore 
Giuseppi. 

“You must be calm, Giuseppi. 
is quite yours. 
tell you this.” 

“Then, adored one, let us have no delays. 
Now this day week—” but what he said was 
whispered in a dark little ear that, like a 
faun’s, appeared from a tangle of curls. 


My heart 


I, who have loved no one else, 


You may ‘say what you please, but never 
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was there such a brisk strawberry mare as 
that of Timoteo Negri, uncle to Giuseppi— 
never a hurdy-gurdy with such a happy col- 
lection, of tunes—Maseagni for the moderns, 
and “O charming Napoli” for the reminis- 
cent, not to mention scraps from Scarlatti, 
from Donizetti, from Bizet. 

It was, indeed, a strain of “ Carmen” that 
served as a signal: 





oe | 


art a a - ful 





J wild bird; None may 


hope thy flight to stay— 


Lueia Rossi, ostensibly bound on her way 
to church, took to herself the swiftness of a 
gull and flew down the street. There were 
Giuseppi and the mare waiting—ah, the pretty 
little cavalla—and Lucia’s adoratore swung 
her to the seat beside him with as sure a 
hand as the young Lochinvar tossed his love to 
the saddle, and then, with the viola da cieco 
leaving a veritable dust of melody behind 
them, there were off and away. 

And, you may be sure, there were emissaries 
to bear the news to the Rossis. 

And then what confusion! A treasure was 
lost! Rather, a dove had turned serpent! 
And of course the whole street rang with it. 
The maids tittered, the young men guffawed, 
the old men snickered, the matrons exclaimed, 
everybody agreeing that butter wouldn’t have 
melted in the hussy’s mouth. And now see, 
will you? Off like the wind! It was a case 
for much moralizing and some prophecy. 

Poor Maria Rossi was beyond moralizing, 
and she dared not prophesy. She had a 
mother’s poignant fears and she communi- 
cated them to her husband. Her anguish cast 
fuel on the flame of his wrath, and he got the 
ear of the police, visited a detective bureau, 
and put Nemesis on the track of the dis- 
obedient pair. 

Meantime, the lovers, tipsy with sheer 
youth and joy, drove hard and fast on their 
way, and the dust of the street was almost as 
bright to them as the Via Lattea, under 
which they hoped to dream when the sweet 
night was come. 

It was a wondrous day. The gulls were on 
the wing over a lake of deep, deep blue. The 
sky was a benediction. Goldenrod and purple 
aster were out in the fields, and mint and 
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dying sweet clover perfumed the air. The 
lovers got them to the country as birds seek 
the blue. And there was, really, some method 
in this, too, for Giuseppi had, in his jaunt- 
ings with his uncle’s hurdy-gurdy, made many 
friends and some remunerative enemies along 
the pleasant suburban roads of the North 
Shore. The enemies had, it is true, done no 
worse than suggest that Giuseppi should move 
on, and offered a little dono to speed him; but 
to-day, either because the sun was shining 
and the gay wind blowing, or because Lucia, 
starry-eyed, was there, no one indicated that 
the musie was untimely. Lucia, in the mad 
spirit of the thing, held her basket for coin 
while the strains of “ O Toreador,” or “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana” coaxed pence from the pink 
palms of children. 

“We shall find a trusty messenger, pres- 
ently, my Lucia, and send the mare and the 
viola safe back to my uncle Timoteo. Then 
we will, at Waukeegan, take a boat to Mil- 
waukee, where we shall be married. Mean- 
time, let us gather in the little coins. They 
will be useful. Never did I have such fortune 
as on this day, and all because thou, my little 
Lucia, art playing the part of a beggar and 
passing the basket! I would not have thee 
do it again, but to-day thou art adorable, and 
like a lovely gypsy.” 

“Tf all beggars carried hearts as light as 
mine,”. laughed Lucia, “every one would 
leave his roof and take to the road.” 

Back in the smoky town, Rossi, following 
clues—and Giuseppi’s boldness had provided 
him with plenty—came to the house of Timo- 
teo Negri, owner of the hurdy-gurdy and the 
mare. 

“Say nothing! Say nothing!” Negri had 
cried. “You complain that you have lost a 
daughter? Well, what do you wish to do with 
your daughters, you parents, but to lose them ? 
You fume and fret for fear you will have 
them left on your hands, and then when you 
have got a good man in your clutches you 
worry about that! Zitto! I am the one who 
should make a noise. What have I parted 
with? A strawberry mare that was incom- 
parable and a hurdy-gurdy without equal.” 

“T shall get my daughter back,” roared 
Rossi, almost black in the face, and.with his 
teeth like a bulldog’s, “ and I advise you to see 
at onee about the recovery of your property.” 

That was how it came about that two irate 
old men joined forces, and tracking the viola 
da cieco by this token and by that, came at 


” 
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length to a haleyon town, where ambling 
down shady streets went a strawberry mare 
drawing two lovers and a song. The lovers 
were looking into each other’s eyes; the mare, 
unguided, making its pensive way; the hurdy- 
gurdy languidly emitting the notes of an old, 
old song which the pursuers had sung when, 
as barefooted boys, they stubbed about Nea- 
politan streets, 

But for the chahee of a chance, a fiasco 
had been set to Cupid’s account that day. 
But as the old men came on, Nemesis com- 
posite and corporate, little Lucia scented 
danger mysteriously and turned. 

One glance sufficed. She clung to her 
lover’s arm, visions of separation, of domestic 
incarceration, of hideous humiliation, dila- 
ting her dark eyes, liquid a moment since 
with joy and love. 

Giuseppi, following the horror in her eye, 
saw too—and laughed! 

(Ah, how brave he was, this Giuseppi, and 
how bold.) 

A swift street-car, northward bound, was 
passing, and stopped to accommodate a pen- 
sive old lady. Giuseppi, still laughing, caught 
Lucia in his arms, swung her to the safe 
vantage of the car platform, waved a salute 
to the fuming old men, and kissed Lucia be- 
fore them all! The motorman was something 
of a lover himself, and the conductor had a 
blue eye and a dimple in each cheek. They 
were perfectly willing to do Eros a turn, and 
they did. The pensive old lady stood with 
her hands up, to see how that car flew down 
the broad street. 

Giuseppi explained everything in broken 
English. 

“ Yes,” said the conductor with the dimples, 
“we can carry you to Waukeegan. There, as 
you say, you can get the boat. And then it’s 
you to Milwaukee, and a priest on landing!” 

Giuseppi wrung the conductor’s hand, and 
then -he and Lucia sat on the rear seat with 
their arms about each other and let the world 
whiz by. Really, they did not mind—they 
wanted nothing of the world. 

Meantime, the two old men rescued the 
mare and turned off the music, which, some- 
how, got sadly on their nerves, but up to the 
last second the viola was valiant, and taunted 
them with the haunting stave of their boy- 
hood. 











| al 
O charm- ing Na-po~- li— 





A GRAVE-YARD 


We walked beneath the autumn-colored shade, 
Where tinted leaves lay seattered on the ground; 
In all the golden silence was no sound 

Save that among the leaves our passing made. 

Before a low stone wall our steps we stayed, 

And gazed at many an ivy-covered mound 
Where those who learned of life, their rest had found, 

And as a dear reward in peace were laid. 

It slept ‘neath mem’ry’s all-embracing pall 
Silent, serene, untouched by passing time; 

Oblivion, calm and peaceful, was its lot; 

Perhaps a tombstone, green with age, might fall, 
A slender sapling grow up to its prime, 

But by the world, the graveyard lies forgot. 
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AT MOONRISE 


THe evening wind among the trees lies 
dead, 
In dumb despair the mourning branches 
droop, 
Aweight with beauty, all the blossoms 
stoop, 
The small pale stars just glimmer 
overhead ; 
Afar a cricket faintly chirps a note, 
Then stops, as if the silence filled its 
throat. 


The argent sea spreads out to meet the 
sky, 
But at the meeting-place, a pale gray 
mist 
Hovers and veils, as if two lovers 
kissed 
In secret, ere they sighed a last good-by. 
The foamless waves scare lap upon the 
sands, 
The world is breathless, waiting silence 
stands. 


From out her virgin veil of vaporous 
night 

The golden moon glows in a. wondrous 
smile, 

And all the waiting waters, mile on 
mile, 

Delirious dance, made mad by beauty’s 
sight. 

A magic path to wonderland lies plain 

For Mab, the faery queen, and all her , 

train. 


A little breeze creeps softly from the 
north 
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And stirs among the rustling leaves 
gnd flowers, 

Ard from a gray old oak that stately 
towers, ; 

The nightingale’s soul-piercing song 

pours forth, 

A golden rain of melody divine— 

Gods! how my lips long for the touch 
of thine! 





TO DUTY 


Lire’s languorous, heavy-scented wine I 
spilled 
Upon the checkered floor of Pleasure’s 
fane; 
Grim hands wiped out the unavailing 
stain, 
And in my ears a voice was never stilled. 
Stern goddess of the weak and faltering- 
willed, 
You point me on along the path of pain, 
And all the sneering devils in your 
train 


Leer and deride my task left unfulfilled. 


Yet are your harsh commands in measure 
kind, 
For when the clogging web that dal- 
liance spun 
Is pushed aside, my eyes are no more 
blind, 
I see the haven which my work has 
won; . 
That rose-strewn temple which I leave 
behind 
Holds no such joys as those of duty 
done. 
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IN FOUR PARTS—PART IV 


for forms of intercourse habitually ob- 

served I must still explain, no doubt, 
what I mean by it, and in particular by in- 
sisting on the element of conscience. This 
element, as applied to private life and per- 
sonal dealings, certainly made the basis of 
our old social order, and we have produced 
nothing socially interesting in which some- 
thing of that foundation may not be felt. 
It must always have operated to keep down 
vain professions and hollow compliments, too 
marked a disparity between attitude and con- 
duct; but it made on the other hand for 
reciprocal interest and aid, for practical 
sympathy and anxious care. It made, for 
every one, against indifference to the par- 
ticular conditions or predicaments of others, 
since it was largely inspired by a sense of 
what is good and salutary for us all. It is 
good for us all at times, for instance, to be 
told the strict truth about ourselves, and that 
duty was doubtless unflinchingly performed, 
and with an earnestness of spirit for which 
we have to-day unlearnt any such applica- 
tion—for which indeed we have almost no 
use at all. We have no use for the luminous 
eandor which used to make neighbors say 
to neighbors “How dreadfully you’re look- 
ing!” as soon as any reason for a failure 
of bloom was suspected; or to move the 
frequent appeal as to the conscious purity 
of a friend’s motives. 

More consideration accompanied these sin- 
cerities, in many a case, than attends for the 
most part either the liberties we of a later 
generation take or the easier overlookings 
we practise; for those honest austerities 
were, in their way, never rudenesses—they 
were essentially anxious and strenuous forms, 
tributes to the idea of a social relation. They 
have to a certain extent broken down, and 
many of them, no doubt, not wholly for the 
worse; but they still have this reality, that 
in the seattered patches of their native soil, 
where impunity, as I have called it, the im- 


|: I speak of a “ conscientious substitute ” 


punity of ignorance and presumption, so 
largely riots, their discredited spirit yet helps 
us a little to understand why our life is vir- 
tually attended with certain alleviations. It 
comes back inde®@d to the old frequent ques- 
tion: “We are so humane that what does 
it matter if we are rough? we are so mutual- 
ly helpful under stress that what. does it 
matter if we confine our notion of help to 
the extreme case? So long as we take it 
almost for a joke that you have broken your 
leg by the wayside—arranging as our general 
good-nature and democratic give-and-take 
arrange for broken legs—what does it matter 
if among ‘real people,’ as you go about, 
you’re not smeared over with butter and 
honey? Besides, it may be perfectly held 
that in ‘society’ you are—since American 
society notoriously isn’t real.” 

This ingenuous claim is, oddly enough, 
no mere superstition; there are plenty of 
documents to prove the contrary—to prove 
the truth of the general legend of our com- 
mon charity and ready-handedness -in face 
of troubles. The “figure” of our monstrous 
subscriptions, which follow so close on our 
monstrous catastrophes, would speak much 
of this, should we appeal to it; which we 
perhaps don’t do, however, lest it should ap- 
pear to speak too much more of our mere 
monstrous wealth. The light in which the 
image of the great ready-handedness would 
most conveniently and distinctly shine for 
the careful student of evidence, meanwhile, 
would surely be that of the “short story ” 
of American life in general, and of the New 
England in particular, as our charmed gen- 
eration has known these compositions—ex- 
traordinary records of mere mutual accon- 
modation, as they strike in especial the reader 
immersed in distant and differing conditions. 
I. needn’t specify, for recognitions here are 
easy, and most of all because this literature © 
is almost solely. from the hands of women, 
whose sense for the minor mercies and mitiga- 
tions of the hard lot is always to be trusted. 
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The general record is certainly of the hard 
lot, and it is observable, I think, the world 
oyer, that the poor are kinder to the poor, 
in proportion, than the rich themselves are, 
or even than the rich are to the rich. It 
sticks out, none the less, that, simply ex- 
pressed, people “do more” for each other 
in the ugly, funny, sturdy, happy, dreary 
order portrayed by the charming artists in 
question than any other such exhibition of 
manners anywhere represents them as doing. 
They “take right hold,” in their own phrase, 
for neighbors: or friends, for any fellow 
mortal, under the pinch of any crisis; they 
pop in and out of each other’s houses and 
each other’s affairs with extraordinary free- 
dom, but almost always to comfort and serve, 
to help to do the work and shoulder the bur- 
den: it “oecurs” to them to go over and 
make pies for the people across the way, or 
to stay all day or sit up all night with them, 
when these people are at all prostrate, as it 
appears to occur to no other class registered 
in history. Hence we have the picture of 
a society with as few persons as possible ap- 
pointed to specific charges and duties, but 
with almost any person doing almost any- 
thing to, or for, or in the house of, almost 
any one, as impulse on the one side prompts 
or patience on the other side permits. 

One hardly knows whether most to admire 
the patience or the impulse: the general re- 
sult is so wondrous an exhibition of the equal 
play of these forces—of the life of com- 
munities earried on by the law that every one 
shall intimately and directly put up with 
every one and be in the same degree put up 
with. Manners are a help in life—a help 
not only to avoid certain vices, but to bear 
with certain virtues; yet the villagers and 
townspeople so depicted have not that assist- 
ance, and we wonder what it is that saves 
them, their nerves or their temper or their 
lives or their breakable objects—what it is 
that holds them or their hearthstones to- 
gether. The explanation; when it comes, is 
touching; since it consists apparently in the 
fact of the so prolonged and so equal par- 
ticipation of every one in the essential hard- 
ness and grimness of the old American con- 
dition. Life was long bare and strenuous 
and difficult, but was so for all alike, with 
the fortunate exceptions, the representatives 
of privilege and exemption, few in number, 
and not so remarkably fortunate. after all, 
nor so armed with resources. People could 
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thus have the sense and the imagination of 
each other’s states in a much more unbroken 
way than in “ Europe,” where great differ- 
ences of state had long since grown. up, and 
where, accordingly, with the danger of ta- 
king liberties operating as a check to spon- 
taneity, the reflective and calculated free- 
doms- were much more numerous, but both 
the independence and the dependence much 
less acute. 

And that this generalization does not apply 
solely to the populations humanized, not less 
than brutalized, by the common condition 
of poverty, is proved by the so vivid .and 
interesting evidence contained in Mr. How- 
ells’s novels—which are surely so docu- 
mentary as to a large part of American life 
and a whole side of the American spirit 
that were we not, to our humiliation and dis- 
grace, deplorably destitute of any large and 
competent criticism, some study of them in 
the light of this documentary value would 
long since have been made. - For it is Mr. 
Howells above all who helps us to recognize 
what has hitherto made our association pos- 
sible and enabled us to hold out against the 
daily effect of our surrender of forms. He 
marks this surrender, at every point, with an 
infallible hand, and yet, in the oddest way 
in the world, a perfect gospel of optimism 
is to be extracted from his general picture. 
For here we get the exquisite detail of the 
mutual, the universal patience—with the 
strangest impression. as a whole, I think, of 
every one’s, men’s and women’s alike, try- 
ing, all round them, by universal readiness 
and response, to deprecate and forestall the 
great peril of fatal aggravation. 

Every one takes for granted everywhere 
an unlimited alacrity of service, sympathy, 
mercy, or, still more, active encouragement, 
and no one seems disappointed or betrayed, 
in a world where almost the only salient 
vital convenience is the ability of every one 
to get criticism restricted and errands oblig- 
ingly, not mercenarily, done. What need 
for manners, any more than for any other 
detail of comfort, we thus seem eventually 
taught to wonder, in communities where no- 
bedy misses anything—by reason precisely 
of this merciful pitch of criticism? The 
pitch can with perfect convenienee be low 
when passion and irritation are on their side 
so successfully kept down. It is as if every 
one feels the equilibrium toé precious to be 
endangered; where there is so little other 





conveniones, «o little of the margin supplied 
by manners, that sole security counts double, 
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with peculiar intensity in every 


when planted in a 
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group, in generous protu 


inducing 


sion purpose of many 
branches to form low on the bush, thus «k 
veloping it into a round, full specimen, 


stead of 


1 spindling one, the main branches 
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something which individual experience with 


each shrub, as it grows in the situation rive n 
Some va 


should 


through 
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rieties the hydrangea, for instance 


iw only after they are 


have this prur i! 


blooming, as they flower on the new wood of 


the season, and therefore spring pruning will 
flower buds. 
follows 


names of the plants are given, as these 


remove all the 
In the list 


track 


which the botanical or 


must be used in ordering. Common names 


vary with the loeality and are not to be relied 
upon. lor the convenience of those to whom 
the botanical names appear too formidable, 
however, the old-fashioned name most com 


monly applied to the plant is given immedi 
ately after the botanical name. 

Prices for 
from the figures of the best 


single specimens quoted 
The 


lowest price always means the smallest size 
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nurseries. 


fully aske if a« little lees emashing mightn't 
have been the better plan. 
misuse moreover a howe is fetally diefe 


By an exoess of 


I ( erm 
\ 
() : | } 
( 
‘% Ce] i) ont 1) ] ; \rne 
wan linden one atl of Cents, of Celtis botat 
3 50 
Nhrubs 
1. Hydrangea paniculata qrandiflora hardy 
hvdrangea three at 35 cents ml OS » The uf 
Mm gracilis slender deutzia two at 35 cents 
70 cents }. Lonicera bush honey 
suckle three at > cents S11 OO 1. Dhierrilla 
sea weivela iwo at 35 cents. 70 cents 5 
Rerhberts thunherai barberr, three at yf) 
cents SIL O50 i. Rosa rugosa rose eight at 
83 per dozen, $2 7. Spirea opulifolia nine 


bark one at so 


cents i» cents 8. liburnum 
dentatun viburnum three at 50 cents, $1 50 
0%. Cornus seriwea silky dogwood three at 35 
cents R105 10. Syringa’ vulgaris common 
lilac four at 35 cents, $1 40.—Total, $11 30 
Vines 
ll. Clematis paniculata Virgin's bower 
one at 35 cents > cents 12. Wistaria sinensis 
Chinese wistaria one at 50 cents, 50 cents 
13. Lonicera halleana Japan honeysuckle) , two 
at 35 cents, 70 cents 14. Rosa setigera (Michi 
gan rose), four at 25 cents, $1 15. Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia, eight at 35 cents, $2 80.—Total., 


#5 35. 

The total for shrubs, trees, and vines is 
$20 15, thus allowing a margin for the plants 
in the border and the “ unexpected expenses ” 
which are pretty sure to come up when any 


work is being done around a place. 
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vil ryt ' ’ 
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rie vay Pull the side - crown piece 80 
ght that it will cling: it should need no 
ewing except at the join. This hat will re- 
re one and one-eighth yards of silk with 
heavy corded weave. The bow will take 
three vards of ribbon. 


A bande au 


to the 


may be used or not, according 
bow or 


the 


used, a 
will be needed at 


wearer’s fancy; if 


rosettes of the ribbon 
back. 
If made of 


top of 


liberty silk shirred the brim 
need be gathered. 
The work may be flat runners, pin tucks, or 


and crown only 





BLACK 


A MUSHROOM HAT OF SATIN. 

deeper tucks; if flat it must be of bias silk, 
for tucks it may be bias or straight. Take 
the measurements as for the plain 
coverings, then add to this for the tucks or 
desired ; when all are 
finished draw up to shape, pin on frame, ad- 


same 


fulness and runners 
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IN FOUR 


“ conscientious substitute ” 
for forms of intercourse habitually ob- 
served I must still doubt, 

what | mean by it, and in particular by in- 

sisting on the element of This 

.element, as applied to private and per- 

sonal dealings, basis of 


F I speak of a 
explain, no 
conscience. 


life 


certainly made the 


our old social order, and have produced 
nothing socially interesting in which some- 
thing of that foundation may not be felt. 


It must always have keep down 
vain professions and hollow compliments, too 


marked a disparity between attitude and con- 


operated to 


duct; but it made on the other hand for 
reciprocal interest and aid, for practical 
sympathy and anxious care. It made, for 
every one, against indifference to the par- 


ticular conditions or predicaments of others, 
it was largely 
what is good~and salutary for us all. It is 
good for us all times, for instance, to be 
told the strict truth about ourselves, and that 
duty was doubtless unflinchingly performed, 
and with an earnestness of spirit for which 

have to-day unlearnt such applica- 


since inspired by a sense of 


any 


tion—for which indeed we have almost no 
use at all. We have no use for the luminous 
candor which used to make neighbors say 
to neighbors “How dreadfully you’re look- 


ing!” as reason for a failure 


of bloom 


soon as any 
move the 


purity 


was suspected; or to 


frequent appeal as to the conscious 
of a friend’s motives. 

More consideration accompanied these sin- 
in many than attends for the 
most part either the liberties we of a later 
generation take or the overlookings 
we practise; for austerities 
their way, they 
were essentially anxious and strenuous forms, 
tributes to the idea of a social relation. They 
have to a certain extent broken down, and 
many of them, no doubt, not wholly for the 
worse; but they still have this reality, that 
in the scattered patches of their native soil, 
where impunity, as I have called it, the im- 


cerities, a case, 
easier 

honest 
never rudenesses- 


those 
were, in 
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punity of ignorance and presumption, so 
largely riots, their discredited spirit yet helps 
us a little to understand why our life 
tually attended with certain alleviations. It 


comes back indeed to the old frequent ques- 


is vir- 


tion: “We are so humane that what does 
it matter if we are rough? we are so mutual- 
ly helpful under stress that what does it 


matter if we 
the extreme 


confine our notion of help to 
take it 
broken your 
arranging as our general 
and democratic give-and-take 
for broken legs—what does it matter 
if among ‘real 
you're not smeared 
Besides, it 
you are 


ease? So long as we 
almost for a joke that you have 
leg by the wayside 
good-nature 
arrange 
people,’ as you go about, 
over with butter and 
perfectly held 
American 


honey ? 
that in 
society 


may be 
* society ’ -since 
notoriously isn’t real.” 
elaim is, enough, 
superstition; there are 
documents to prove the 
the truth of the general legend of our com- 
mon and ready-handedness in face 
of troubles. The “figure” of our monstrous 
subscriptions, which follow our 
monstrous catastrophes, would speak much 
of this, should we appeal to it; which we 
perhaps don’t do, however, lest it should ap- 
pear to speak too much more of our mere 
wealth. The light in which the 
the great ready-handedness would 
conveniently and distinctly 
the careful student of evidence, meanwhile, 
would surely be that of the “short story ” 

American life in general, and of the New 
England in particular, as our charmed gen- 
eration known 


This oddly 


plenty of 
contrary—to 


ingenuous 
no mere 


prove 
charity 


SO close on 


monstrous 
image of 


most shine for 


has these compositions—ex- 
records of mere mutual acconi.- 
modation, as they strike in especial the reader 
immersed in distant and differing conditions. 
I needn’t specify, for recognitions here are 
easy, and most of all because this literature 
is almost solely from 


traordinary 


the hands of women. 


whose sense for the minor mercies and mitiga- 
tions of the hard lot is always to be trusted. 
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The general record is certainly of the hard 
lot, and it is observable, I think, the world 
over, that the poor are kinder to the -poor, 
in proportion, than the rich themselves are, 


or even than the rich are to the rich. It 
sticks out, none the less, that, simply ex- 
pressed, people “do more” for each other 


in the ugly, funny, sturdy, happy, dreary 
order portrayed by the charming artists in 
question than any other such exhibition of 
manners anywhere represents them as doing. 
They “take right hold,” in their own phrase, 
for for fellow 
mortal, under the pinch of any crisis; they 
pop in out of 


neighbors or friends, any 


and 
each other’s affairs with extraordinary free- 


and each other’s houses 
dom, but almost always to comfort and serve, 
to help to do the work and shoulder the bur- 
den: it them and 
make pies for the people across the way, or 
to stay all day or sit up all night with them, 


when these people are at all prostrate, as it 


* occurs ” to to go over 


appears to occur to no other class registered 


in history. Hence we have the picture of 
il society with as few persons as possible ap- 


pointed to specific charges and duties, but 


with almost any person doing almost any- 
thing to, or for, or in the house of, almost 


any one, as impulse on the one side prompts 
or patience on the other side permits. 

One hardly knows whether most to admire 
the patience or the impulse: the general re- 
sult is so wondrous an exhibition of the equal 
play of these of the life of 
munities carried on by the law that every one 
shall and directly put up with 
every one and be in the same degree put up 
with. life—a help 
not only to avoid certain vices, but to bear 


forces com- 


intimately 
Manners are a help in 


with certain virtues; yet the villagers and 
townspeople so depicted have not that assist- 
that 
them, their nerves or their temper or their 
lives or their breakable objects 
that holds their hearthstones to- 
gether. The explanation, when it comes, is 
touching; 
fact of 


ticipation of every one in the essential hard- 


ance, and we wonder what it is saves 
what it is 
them or 
since it consists apparently in the 
the so prolonged and so equal par- 
ness and grimness of the eld American con- 
dition. Life was bare and strenuous 
and difficult, but for all alike, with 
the fortunate exceptions, the representatives 


long 
was 80 
of privilege and exemption, few in number, 
and not so remarkably fortunate. after all, 


nor so armed with People could 


resources. 
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thus have the sense and the imagination of 
each other’s states in a much more unbroken 
way than in “ Europe,” where great differ- 
ences of state liad long since grown up, and 
where, accordingly, with the danger of ta- 
king liberties operating as a check to spon- 
taneity, the reflective and caleulated free- 
were much numerous, but both 
the independence and the dependence much 
less acute. 


doms more 


And that this generalization does not apply 
solely to the populations humanized, not less 
than brutalized, by the common condition 
of poverty, is proved by the so vivid and 
interesting evidence contained in: Mr. How- 
ells’s — which surely docu- 
mentary as to a large part of American life 
and a whole the American spirit 
that were we not, to our humiliation and dis- 
grace, deplorably destitute of any large and 
competent criticism, some study of them in 
the light of this documentary value would 
For it is Mr. 
Howells above all who helps us to recognize 


novels are so 


side of 


long since have been made. 


what has hitherto made our association pos- 
sible and enabled us to hold out against the - 
daily effect of our surrender of forms. He 
marks this surrender, at every point, with an 
infallible hand, and yet, in the oddest way 
in the world, a perfect gospel of optimism 
is to be extracted from his general picture. 
For here we get the exquisite detail of the 
mutual, the universal patience—with the 
strangest impression. as a whole, I think, of 
every and women’s alike, try- 
round them, by universal 
and response, to deprecate and forestall the 
great peril of fatal aggravation. 


one’s, men’s 


ing, all readiness 


Every one takes for granted everywhere 
an unlimited alacrity of service, sympathy, 
merey, or, still more, active encouragement, 
and no one seems disappointed or betrayed, 
in a world where almost the only salient 
vital convenience is the ability of every one 
to get criticism restricted and errands oblig- 
ingly, not mercenarily, done. What need 
for manners, any more than for any other 
detail of comfort, we thus seem eventually 
taught to wonder, in communities where no- 
body anything—by 
of this merciful pitch of 


misses reason precisely 
criticism?’ The 
pitch can with perfect convenience be low 
when passion and irritation are on their side 


so successfully kept down. 


It is as if every 
one feels the equilibrium too precious to be 
is so little other 


endangered; where there 
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convenience, so little of the margin supplied 
by manners, that sole security counts double, 
and it is with peculiar intensity in every 
one’s interest to be good—of in other words 
to be easy. 

This then, this necessity of good-humor, 
is the great ease, the great bond and the 
great lubricant; so that it is as if the author’s 
subtle what the whole situation 
hangs by were the key to his wit and his 
pathos, his rare note of reality, his mastery 
of American truth. Such an expert study 
of the whole element as is supplied for in- 
stance in The Kentons catthes in the very 
act the system to the working of which he 
all so ironically yet so incorruptibly testifies. 


sense of 


This unsurpassed attempt to sound the gray- 
est abysses of the average state and the mid- 
dle condition for us the measure 
of how little their occupants may neglect the 
conviction, at 
the equal importance of all; all, that is, as 


projects 
least as a saving instinct, of 


a charge on the common forbearance or, to 
apeak the common humanity. 
The Mr. Kenton in respect 
to his wife is only equalled by hers in respect 
to her husband, and the parental philosophy 
again only by that of the daughters, filially 
and frat rnally. Nob nly * short 
work,” in a word, of any one or of anything, 
no matter how “impossible,” and if we at 
moments rather fail to see how or why any- 
body finally either spares or is spared, we 
yet do that on this strained basis the 
depicted does in a creak 


more nobly, 
forbearance of 


makes 


see 
society manner 
along. 

All of which explains my reference to that 
precarious principle—the active fellowship, 
founded on a more or less dire common ex- 
perience—that works, we have seen, in con- 
siderable patches as a substitute for the finer 
amenity. But what interestingly happens is 
that, even on these floating rafts of salvage, 
it may often occur to the individual that the 
substitute is really more expensive than the 
prime commodity, and that our consenting 
to be reduced to it is perhaps the circum- 
stance best describing a civilization addicted 
to nothing if Manners are 
above all—and it is the best plea for them— 
an economy; the sacrifice of them has always 
in the long run to be made up, just as the 
breakages and dilapidations have to be paid 
for at the end of the tenancy of a house 
carelessly occupied. These changes in the 
mass become so large that the tenant rue- 


not to waste. 
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fully asks if a little less smashing mightn’t 
have been the better plan. 
misuse moreover a house is fatally disfig- 
ured—rendered, that is, unfavorable to life; 
in which case we become liable for the total 
ruin: to the infinite dismay of those mem- 
bers of the family (and there are always such, 
to be cherished and grateful for) to whom 
the vision of such waste is a vision of bar- 
barism. 

Let me thus then, making my image com 
prehensive, invite it to the 
the whole social opportunity of women in 
our rough American world—that world in- 
deed whose apparently admirable capacity 
for still feeding innumerable millions makes 
yet resent the application to its 
liberality of any invidious epithet. We have 
to breathe low that it is rough, and that the 
free hand we have given on all sides to our 


By an excess of 


ease of 


cover 


us even 


women has done much less than we might 


have dreamed to smooth it: we otherwise 
invite ourselves to taste overmuch of cer 
tain forms of the roughness. This, how 


ever, is a trifle if we only succeed in insist 
ing, insisting with lucidity; than which there 
is no better way, doubtless, than to appeal 
with directness. Directness is achieved, ac- 
cordingly, when this petition to the American 
woman is made, absolutely, her 
much-misguided self, and when it is asked 
of her to not that her path is 
more lighted than that of her downtrodden 
sisters in other worlds, but that she literally 
stands in need of three times their sufficiency 
of admonition. It is in other words not three 
times easier for her to please and soothe 
and happily to exemplify, but three times 
more difficult—by reason of the false lights 
that have multiplied about her and that an 
atmosphere absolutely uncritical has done 
nothing to extinguish. 

The appeal to her should have but one 
sense, a sense so important that beside it 
none other matters: that of her replacing 
the old theory of her having, in her native 
air, nothing to fear by 
urgent now, that she has almost everything. 
She has, to begin with, the poison of the 
gross fallacy that such vast complacencies, 
no matter how fostered and flourishing, can 
ever promote any appearance of the graceful, 
the tender or the sweet—as if it were not 
true that the more things amiability and 
charm have to reckon with the better for 


against 


rece enize, 


the perception, so 


them, for their very selves, so long as these 
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things be the right ones. They are the right 
and this is the best of all measures— 


when they keep the air clear of the grotesque- 


ones 


ness so easily attaching to vain presumption 
and so certainly attaching to high fatuity. 
They are the right ones, in fine, when the 
men of a community have not treacherously 
abjured the manly part of real appreciation 


MR. 
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letting, in the guise of generosity, the whole 
question of responsibility, of manly compe- 
tence and control, example, expectation, go 
by the board. 
is constantly 


The spectator of such a chaos 
forced back to it: the fatal 
trap was thus originally set for the luckless 
assumption by our women of the most dis- 
tinctive of their marks, that of their having 
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been “grown” in conditions all preponder- 
antly easy because preponderantly feminine; 
the great feminine collectivity asserting it- 
self as against all interference and so quite 
effectually balancing against any discipline 
of friction within the herd. 

The man in America may correct his wife 
when he can, just as the mother may cor- 
rect her daughter when but no 
mere man may correct a mere woman in any 


she dares; 


contingency whatever, since this undermines 
the whole theory of queenship at which we 
have already glanced. He has abdicated his 
right to take his stand on what pleases him, 
and ean accordingly but shift it all ruefully, 
in the service of his mate, to those perilous 
which represent all the admonitory 
margin now left him. In societies other than 
ours the male privilege of correction springs, 
and quite logically, from the social fact that 
the male is the member of society primarily 


ledges 


acting and administering and primarily lis- 
tened to—whereby his education, his speech, 
his tone, his standards and connections, his 
general “ ealled it, 
color the whole air, react upon his companion 


competence,” as I have 
and establish for her the principal relation 
she recognizes. 
as the simplest 


The question of her speech 
illustration—floods, for in- 
stance, my whole contention with light; just 
as the question of her talk follows it very 
Supreme thus in any atmosphere of 
“liberal” education the law that the 
claiming to be accepted as civilized 
shall speak as a gentleman, and vital there- 
fore for the maintenance of that character 
the testimony he so renders. 

It is from his maintenance of it that the 
woman, as a creature, her lead 
her best for her 
maintenance of hers; since she is never at all 
thoroughly a well-bred person unless he has 
begun by having a sense for it and by show- 
ing her the way: when—oh then beautifully 
and wonderfully and in a manner all her 
own!—she often improves on it and carries 


( lose. 
the 


man 


social gets 


and her cue and sanction 


it, in the detail of application, much further 
than he. The point, at any rate, is that, 
it she would only take this truth as revealed 
to her, the wisdom of the ages has every- 
where quite absolved her from the formidable 
care of extracting a conception of the uni 
verse and a manners from her 
the burden that 
among ourselves she has so rashly and com- 
placently assumed. She betrays no shadow 


scheme of 


moral consciousness alone- 
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of doubt of her competence for the feat— 
which is precisely the strongest mark of her 
issuing from a society of women. No party, 
no inspired or alarmed minority, in the vast 
congregation ever cautions or undeceives the 
mass, and so, with their immense delusion, 
they collectively launch themselves upon the 
world. 

Practically, of course, the result is that 
the huge hard business-world which has 
found no direct use for her has, by leaving 
her so cruelly to herself, given her away; 
but the apparent perfection of her state is 
such that the word of warning has to con- 
tend at first with the immensity of her sur- 
prise. What! she, of all the grouped orna- 
ments of the human laboring at a 
peculiar disadvantage, and thereby to be 
pitied and relieved and rectified and set on 
a better path, instead of positively enjoying 
(in her socially unshackled state, her cele- 
brated queenship, her notorious success,’ her 
facility of marriage with foreign nobles, the 
frequent wealth of her father, the constant 
absence of her husband, the approved pro- 
priety of her conduct and the rare observed 
oceasions of her embarrassment,) the highest 
of all advantages? 


scene, 


is what we 
must reply—with all respect to the foreign 
nobles and other producible trophies that we 


“Even so 


rank, on the whole, as conspiring much more 
against than in favor of the real felicity of 
victims of the ironie fate. Who, 
with any sense of the possible graces of life, 
has without 
unfortunates chatter with all the gayety of 
unabashed and all the 
fidence of perfect inanity, in a circle virtual- 
ly hushed to despair by the exhibition of 
so. good a conscience in so bad a cause, and 
thus in fact fostering on the part of the per- 
former the fond error that ‘ round 
the fire, consists in the quantity of good talk 
she has kept waiting at the door. Few of 
us surely but have been present on occasions 


so many 


seen compassion one of these 


self-reference con- 


‘ ’”° 
success, 


when conversation, fairly dreading the sound 
of her, has refused to before her 
bright, triumphant, charming departure. 

Let the appeal be made to our sisters there- 
fore in the name of any number of those 
that confront the 
supremacy of their inspiration and the sweet 
simplicity of their scheme with a world the 
very interest of which is exactly that it is 
complicated. It is with the 


come in 


treacherous cases sweet 


complicated 


idea of acquired knowledge and with that 
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of imbibed modesty, 
deference and with 


with that of imposed 
that of a thousand dif- 
ferences of condition ‘and character, of occa- 
and value. the American woman 
to feel herself above these things may be 


sion For 
one way of describing her as too often fatal- 
ly outside of them—the drawback of which 
is that she is so deprived of any relation to 
them. In ‘hat way it is that the consecra- 
tion of discipline falls at a stroke from all 
her forms; since it really consists in the state 
of being related to as many good things as 
and of having, up to the hilt, paid 
for the fact. 
amples of what one must again and again 


possible 
Noting lately two or three ex- 


eall, before anything else, the betrayed con- 
dition—in the unre- 
it was impossible to me 


other words simply 
generate conscience 
not to feel the dim dreariness of the limbo 
into which, even if all unwitting, the hapless 
subjects had been thrust forth. I have left 
myself space, however, but for a single in- 
Several of whom I 
had Eu- 
ropean air, a considerable rvn on bicycles, 
and it had befallen that, at the the 
machine of a young lady of the party, who 
was not an American, had required a small 
rearrangement which it promptly, even if a 
the hands of 
a member of the party who was an American. 

I was struck by the charming tone of the 
explicit and insistent tribute of thanks ren- 
dered to this slight service; struck even after 
no small of the inveterate em- 
phasis of such acknowledgments, often the 
prettiest intensified emphasis in the world, 
the lips of European beneficiaries. It 
happened an hour later that the bicycle of 


stance. young persons 


was one! achieved together, in 


start, 


little awkwardly, received at 


observation 
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another of our companions, the American 
the group, gave way in some weak 
place; whereupon a halt being called, our 
handy compatriot, supremely obliging, if 
not supremely’ expert, devoted some ten min- 
utes and. much patience to repairing its dis- 
order. 


girl of 


le made it over to its owner working 
quite smoothly again, and she dropped him, 
as she remounted, a thin, short, perfunctory 
“Thanks ” which had the effect of making 
our his and mine, the next moment, 
meet in wondering intelligence. The young 
lady, who was in no way allied to him, had 
acknowledged the larger assistance, by habit 
and as her fruit of fashion, as meagrely as 
her European sister had a short time pre- 
the smaller. 
One was reminded afresh of the scant prac- 


eyes, 


vious copiously acknowledged 
tice, in this direction, enjoyed by queens; 
yet as the American girl rode, at her queen- 
lv rate, away, she struck me as faring, all 


unconscious but all doomed, into the 
strangest desert of solitude and ignorance. 


It was the last thing she could have dreamed 
of, but it was as if she had written herself, 
by her renunciation of the power intimately 
to touch, lonely, blighted, and disinherited. 
She was blind, she was deaf, to the stops 
of the social pipe, and its broken fragments 
seemed to crunch under her as she passed. 
All of which sudden perception was, dimly, 
dawningly, in the of our bewildered 
swain, who struck me as having for the first 
time, poor youth, really tasted of the tree 


eyes 


of knowledge. He had caught a _ snatch 
of the finer music, and I have asked my- 


self repeatedly since, what it is that restored 
to his native order, he must have begun to 
faney he misses. 
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THE GARDEN 


Illustrated by 


T was early dawn in the garden, and Alice, 
lately released from suffering, stood outside 


her open bedroom window. Behind her, 
in the house, lights went quickly to and fro 


and there were sounds of footsteps and of 


by May Turner «> 


Rose Cecil O'Neill 


frightened voices. The trained nurse gave a 
message at the telephone in low, urgent tones. 
From the room Alice had left came a sound 
of grieving. 


How peaceful it was here in the dusky gar- 





SHE HAD SAT WITH 


WILLIAM ON THE 


BENCH. 











den! Alice had a strange 
feeling of elation. Every 
sense was curiously alert. 
She heard the shrill, sweet 
chirping of birds, inter- 
rupted less and less fre- 
quently by intervals of 
sleepy silence. Near by a 
cock crew, and from across 
the river came faintly the 
sound of factory whistles. 
There was a low murmur- 
ing and rustling through- 
out the garden, as if grow- 
ing things pushed their 
way through the soil and 
greeted each other in the 
wider, lighter space above. 

Rows of pale gray dots, 
set about the garden beds, 
showed where white cro 
cuses were in bloom. As 
the light grew other blos- 
soms appeared, and in va- 
rying shades of blue and 
Then 


rose color came into the 


purple and _ yellow. 


east and grew into splen- 





SHE PERCEIVED 


THE 


SON 


GARDEN 


LAID 


HER 


ASLEEP. 


CHEEK 





AGAINST HIS HAIR, 


dor. Soon, long level 
rays of sunlight shone 
across the garden. 

Alice had always loved 
the beautiful garden. As 
a child she had had a 
swing in the corner by the 
rose-bed. One of newer 
make stood there now. 
She had sat with William 
on the bench beside the 
syringa-bushes. In the 
arbor, midway of the long 
walk, she had fashioned 
small garments. Then 
Alicia had come, and 
afterwards little William, 
who did not stay, and 
again ason. Between the 
primroses and the June 
pinks she had led her 
children or walked beside 
her husband. Even in 
winter there had been the 
thick, green beauty of the 
hedge and of the ever- 
green trees. 

Aliee did not feel the 
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chill of early morning. Distance and 
material obstruction no longer existed for 
her. In some new and subtle way she 
perceived her son, asleep in his cradle in 
the nursery on the third floor. There was 
the mark of a bruise on the child’s forehead. 
“He fell out of the swing yesterday,” 
said Alice, and knew not how she knew it. 
The covers had been pushed off and the child 
lay with small legs bare. Was it in answer to 
the mother’s thought that the nurse opened 
sleepy eyes at this moment, stretched out an 
arm from her own bed, and drew the blanket 
back over the child? 

In the adjoining room Alicia slept, un- 
easily, lying half over her doll, her arms 
thrown above her head. Again the mother’s 
thought prevailed. Alicia smiled and, turn- 
ing, slept in an easier posture. 

Presently Alice walked with her brother 
under trees beside a river. Then she sat in 
another land, beside a woman whom she loved. 
She began to feel the presence near her of 
beings shadowy and unreal. One small form 
came nearer than the others and seemed, at 
times, to smile at her with the smile of 
the little son who had not stayed.. Her 
mother’s eves looked at her from a _ trans- 
figured face. 

The sound of grieving drew Alice back to 
the room she had left. Then she stood again 
in the garden. It was now broad day. On a 
bench, at the far end of the sunny space, »t 
the nurse. She held the little boy in her arm 
but Alicia stood apart, with the stain of tears 
on her face. Alice went toward the little 
group across a flower-bed whose surface 
showed the tender pinks and greens of sprout- 
ing peonies, and tulips, and bleeding-heart. 
A robin preened his feathers in the mid- 
dle of the bed and did not move from her 
path. 

As Alice came across the warm garden 
space the smaller child twisted about toward 
her, and holding out his arms, poised on the 
nurse’s knee in a very ecstasy of motion. 


” 


“THe hears the pretty bird,” said the nurse, 
and pointed to the lilac-bush, where a song- 
sparrow swelled and thrilled with song. 

Alice smiled down at the child, who laughed 
aloud. Then she drew Alicia to her side and 
comforted her with soft touches on hair and 
face and hands. The little girl smiled 
faintly and leaned against her mother, clasp- 
ing her about and pressing her head close to 
her side. 
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“Why do you bend 
over in that silly way?” 
said the nurse, sharply. 
“ Come and sit here.” 

As she leaned forward 
to take hold of the child 
the mother touched her 
lightly on the shoulder. 
Instantly the woman’s 
mood changed. She lift- 
ed Alicia on to the 
bench, smoothed down 
her skirts, and pushed 
back her wind - blown 
hair. 

“Let us play with 
brother,” she said, kind 
ly, and began a game 
with a bright-colored 
ball. 

In the darkened bed 
room William sat sunk- 
en hopelessly together, 
his head resting in his 
hands. Alice passed 
swiftly to his side and, 
bending down, laid her 
cheek against his hair. 
She brooded over him 
thus till he drew him 
self together, rose, and 
went to the window. 
Yutside, in the sunlight, 
‘fobins darted noisily to 
and fro, and the song- 
sparrow swelled and 
trilled. The children’s 
happy voices and the ALICE, LATELY RELEASED FROM SUFFERING. 
faint creaking of the 





swing came to his ear. He went out of the room Alice, too, passed out into the wide, sunlit 
and through the hall door into the garden. space of the garden, and beyond. 
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PART V 

CHAPTER X 

T was July, and afternoon. 
Routledge river swam lazily 
beneath its arched — stone 
bridge; the movement of the 
current was sinuous ana le- 
thargic, like that of a water- 





from a mysterious 

The day had been 
very hot, and a breathless evening was crawl- 
ing on reluctantly. 
from the 
The banks of the creek were sultry and 
their 
with arrows of burning light, and seemed to 
the like 


making its 


serpent 


way 
source to an unknown end. 


A frail coolness had come 


water; there was none anywhere 


else. 
massed shadows riven 


solitary ; were 


watch stream sombrely wounded 
guards. 

The sky hung high above a descending and 
unclouded sun. 


drowsed as only 


Half a mile away the village 
the college village can when 
it gets the chance. The campus blazed, un- 
visited; with drawn shades the dormitory halls 
napped. A few professors, protected from the 
palpitating heat by academic umbrellas, strag- 
gled to the post-office. A stray professor’s 
wife ran to call upon another without her 
hat. Students there were none, or so few as 
only to emphasize the absence of the ruling 


class. 


Not a dog in the empty streets, not a 
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bird on a motionless bough, not a butterfly 
in the idle air but seemed to know that it 
The town presented 
the appearance of gratified desolation peculiar 
to a university community when the institu- 
tion has been let out to play. 

On the river the boat-houses were locked, 
the landings deserted; now and then, when a 
shower of hot lizht dashed the the 
swimming serpent seemed to sink, and the sur- 
face of the water stirred gracefully like a girl 
turning in her sleep. 


was the long vacation. 


stream 


The river gave the im- 
pression of a dual nature, half vicious and 
half benign, and one might have been aware 
of observing it curiously to see which element 
would predominate. In the inlets or shal- 
lows of the creck there were many water- 
lilies, and they were at their bloom. Towards 
the banks the colors of the creek were dense 
as malachite and had its tints. The channel 
was smitten out in white-hot fire which, as 
the sun dipped, faded slowly. 

In the slope of the afternoon, had any one 
been standing on the bridge (but no 
was), a single boat might have been observed, 
at least a mile up-stream, and drifting down. 
This was a canoe, and in the fragile craft its 
usual freight 
a man. They were absorbed in thought or 
in talk; the paddle moved idly, and without 
the unrespited attention which is as necessary 


two passengers, a woman and 


to the handling of a canoe as it is to the sal- 
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vation of 
powerful 


a soul. The current, which 
the stealthiest weather under 
Routledge bridge, began to trouble the canoe 
a little it approached the bend in the 
stream, and the man, arousing himself sud- 
denly to the fact, paddled the boat skilfully 
out of the and into 
There it stayed for a moment swishing against 


in 


as 


channel silent water. 
the denial of a thousand thick, green lily- 
pads. 

“T never saw so many,” said the 
“See!” She leaned a little, a very little, and 
let slide a drifting hand. 

“Sit Mrs. 
man, in the voice of sharp command with 
instinct 


woman. 


still, Ferris!” cried the young 


which masculine grips a feminine 
blunder. 
Tessa’s long, narrow hand came up triam- 
phantly out of the water; it clutched a drip- 
the flower 


its dull, red 


ping lily, virgin white, and stately ; 


seemed to turn its neck upon 
stem and to regard its captor. 
“There! You foolish boy!” 
back against her crimson cushions, and looked 
at the student from over a wave of organdi 
that the of had 
driven up against her throat. Upon that soft 


surface she laid the wet lily, which writhed 


Tessa sank 


ruffles change posture 


in her fingers as she fastened it. 
“We can’t capsize again, you know,” said 
the boy, sullenly. “ That 


often.” 


would be once too 


“Things do hapy« n once too often, in this 


world; I’ve noticed that.” 


Mrs. Ferris propped her dimple on her two 
little tanned hands, and obse rved the lad 
critically. 

“Tt was good of you to run back here, 
Harry. You know I feel that, don’t you? 


Why not stay a day or two? You’re not look- 
ing just well, I fancy.” 

“Tm going back to-night,” answered Shef- 
field, shortly. “And I don’t that it 
matters how I look.” 


“Oh, if you’re going to be cross, Llarry, 


know 


you may row me ashore.” 

“Where?” asked 
took up the paddle. 

“Right here.” <A slender finger pointed to 
the wooded bank across the lily-pads. 

“T am sorry not to oblige you, Mrs. Fer- 
ris, but the They 
won’t let us.” 

He struck the paddle into the dark water, 
and showed her the 


lilies, 


Ile 


the boy, listlessly. 


is impracticable. 


thing 


resistance of 
thick 


incredible 


the 


whose long, strong 


stems, 
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pads, and waxen blossoms protested powerful- 
ly against the intrusion of the canoe. 

“If I were alone—” said Sheffield. “ But 
with a lady aboard, I don’t propose to risk 
it. They are too strong for us.” 

His young, lowering face gave no evidence 
of significance in his words; 
forward boy by nature; 


he was a straight- 
all his emotions were 
primitive; he did not play with phrases, nor, 
indeed, always understand them if they toyed 
with him. Something in 
changed the key of Tessa’s. 

“ Only year, Harry! Then you 
be I shall you. You 
will settle somewhere. You will marry some- 
body.” 

“ Not blurted Sheffield. The 
bitterness in his miserable face seemed to ex- 
tend like a frost, and to nip the smile from 


his expression 
another 


will zone. miss 


in a hurry,” 


hers. For a moment Mrs. Ferris felt un- 
comfortable. A silence which to a sensitive 
apprehension would have been more severe 
than any word, hurled upon her the ace- 
cusation of a young man whose life has been 
spoiled by an older woman. The athletic 
masculinity of the boy’s features suddenly 
intensified. He looked as if he had been 
beaten in a big, brutal game. 

All the lads in all the world who have 


flung the buds of feeling beneath the tramp- 
ling feet of a married woman seemed sudden- 
ly, arraigning her, to reinforce him. 

watched him furtively. Gratified 
vanity, reduced by a slight discomfort, lolled 
in her languid black eyes; a certain personal 
perplexity might have been said to lurk there 


ah 
essa 


but not regret, scarcely comprehension. 
The saddest thing about the moment was 


that she did not, or did not appear to, under- 
stand its significance enough to regret it or 
repent it. <A fleck of her obstinate look dashed 
her face, which turned bright and brittle as 
it did when she had said to her husband: “I 
was born to be happy. And I mean to be.” 

like her little was symmetro- 
Swiftly and silently something was 
abstracted from introduced beneath her 
leaf, a petal, a ripple, a glint of 
lizht on moving water, a dragon-fly steering 
through the hot air—who could say what? 
Immediately she gave another diagram, she 


lessa, son, 
scopic. 
or 


mood: a 


was another color. 
For God’s 
will capsize us again! 
tell you!” 
But 


sake !” 


cried Sheffield, “you 
There! ‘Sit ectill, I 


Tessa balanced herself with one dex- 
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trailing the 
Seen be- 


terous hand, and, obstinately 
other, bent peering into the water. 
tween the green leathery pads which made as 
much effort to retain the canoe as they had 
to repel it, the river showed quite black. As 
far as eye could go, the strong stems of the 
lilies writhed; they had substance like that 
of flesh, and one wondered if, like it, they had 
sentience; the large white flowers floated as 
happily as swans; they were beginning to 
drowse, for the day was declining; between 
their closing lids they of 
While she leaned looking down (it 
was unusual for Tessa not to speak) the lily 
at her throat unfastened and fell. 
“There!” cried the lad, “ you’ve lost it.” 
The broken flower floated, drooping on the 
rapidly darkening water; a swirl of the stream 
caught it and carried it into the current. 
“T wish I could get it back on its stem!” 
complained Tessa, unexpectedly, in her girl- 
ish, petulant way. 
“But you know you can’t,” said Sheffield, 


were observant 


Tessa. 


became 


in a matter-of-fact tone. “It is already 
drifting down. See! There’s a butterfly 
on it.” 


While she turned her slow neck a yellow 
butterfly dipped to the whirling lily, and when 
it would have risen, one wing dragged in the 
water. Its little struggle an 
immeasurable thing, scarcely worth attention 
in a world full of human woe and wrong; 
the two in the canoe watched the butterfly, 
nor could they have told why, till the insect 
and the flower were submerged. 

“Harry,” asked 
deep is it down here?” 

“You'll find out, if you don’t sit straight! 
Steady there! Steady!” 

os All long 


. 
l'essa. 


was instant, 


yet 


Tessa, abruptly, “how 


persisted 
“Do they grow down to the bottom ? 
Do they have roots down there? And these 
pads and leaves and things—they seem to me 
dreadful — strong, like fingers; not like 
flowers. Do you suppose if anybody got in 
they would choke you? Would they twist 
about you and drag you? If you were sink- 
ing, but you had a chance to zet out—some- 
body to help you—they would keep you un- 
der, they would hold you down. I 
of it. That is just what they would do. 

You would look up and lie there strangling, 
and you could be saved, but they wouldn’t 
let you! Harry! Take of this 
Take me away this minute! IT ean’t 


I tell you I can’t bear to look at it! 


those long, stems,” 


am sure 


me out 


place. 


bear it! 
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I want to get away—I want to get home... . 
What did you bring me here for?” 

Sheffield sat staring and sullen. 

“Why, because you asked me to,” he said, 
stolidly. But he dipped his paddle without 
further words, pushed vigorously out of the 
lily-pads, and made up-stream as fast as he 
could. It was rather slow work, at best, for 
the serpent of the current withstood him, and 
the sun was setting when the canoe thudded 
softly on the landing of the nearest boat- 
house. Tessa sprang out, shivering; she did 
not wait for the student to help her; her 
organdie dress (it was the pink-sprigged one 
that made her look like 
splashed in the river, and she stooped to 
wring it with her brown hands—her wet dia- 
mond burning above her wedding-ring. Shef- 
field was not an imaginative lad, but he was 
somehow reminded of the butterfly that had 
dragged its wing and so gone down with the 


a colleze belle) 


lily. 
When she raised her head, she saw that 
some one walking on the river-path had 


stopped at the pier; no, he was not going by; 
he was looking at the lady and the lad. 

Mrs. Ferris dimpled, and dropped her mus- 
lin flounce from her dripping fingers. 

“Oh, President Hildreth!” she said, gayly. 
“See how wet I am!” 

The president of Routledge lifted his hat, 
not very far, to the professor’s wife. He did 
not smile. 


CHAPTER XI 
I was August on Boston Harbor, and 
| every plain, prosaic object was touched 
with the idealization which midsummer 


and morning give to the rude, the bustling, 
the squalid, or the sad. 

The freight upon the wharves, dew-washed 
and fog-washed, piled irregularly, assumed 
incredibly decorative capacities; the long- 
shoremen surprised the foreground as figures 
less profane than picturesque; a dirty coal- 
barge and a gurried halibut-schooner, tacking 
out of the course of the shining boat which 
the whole harbor honored, glittered in the 
shimmering, lifting fog. Even the ferry- 
boat which saluted the Red Cross flag, wore 
an unfamiliar like that of an _ over- 
worked peasant on a feast or a sacred day; 
and all the shipping turned poetic. The sun 
riding up powerfully, and smote the 
flying fog which trailed away before it, in 


face 


was 








that exquisite mingling of reluctance and 
surrender, that fact 
fancy, that illuminated blur of mist and out- 
line which make a harbor on an August morn 
ing one of the most beautiful sights on sea 


or land. 


delicate contest of and 


The Floating Hospital moved out slowly 
from her pier. Her decks were busy and her 
wards were full. At her bow the blood-red 


cross upon its snow-pure ground hung lan- 
guidly. As the boat the 
channel (she had not motive power of her 
own, and was convoyed by a sober and labori- 
ous tug) the lungs of the air inhaled and ex- 
haled a few times, and a thin breeze reached 
the flag, which unfurled joyously and shot 
straight out against a sky 


struck out into 


of burning blue. 
One of the deck-hands said to another: 

“ There’s a-goin’ to be an air.” 

The wail of 


still strong enough to ery, stopped; and an- 


a baby somewhere, who was 


other, who had been too weal. either to ery 
or to wail, stirred and moaned once or twice. 
The salt of the sea struck the panting pas- 
sengers, and, as the hospital-boat made out 
into the harbor, the flag, which had furled 
and unfurled a dozen times at the command 
of a breeze fickle 
stream out steadily. 


feeble, began to 
A gentle wind awoke, 
The 
day promised to be alive and alight and trust- 
worthy—the chosen of the season for the lit- 


because 
and seemed disinclined to drowse again. 
tle Red Cross passengers. 


Upon the upper deck, 
cent 


where the convales- 
their 
limit of space and liberty, a nurse with a 
sleeping baby on her lap sat something apart 


or the lighter cases were given 


from the rest, her happy eyes moving from 
the beautiful panorama of the south shore 
to the child upon her knee. Although she 
wore the uniform of the hospital, she seemed 
somehow to have adapted it, and made it 
personal; in the same way she seemed to have 
adopted the nature of the nursing staff, which 
she assumed gently and humbly, seeking 
rather to compel herself to it, than to recall 
her distinction from it. Not a deaf-mute sign 
of her the daughters of the 
provinces or the trained, self-respecting Celtic 
girls that had not drowned her differ- 
ence from themselves in her deep dedication 


suzgested to 
she 


to the ealling whose womanly and merciful 
ideals united them all. Yet there was not a 


nurse on board who did not feel that a dif- 
ference existed. 
The class distinetions which the American 
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instinct tramples, receive, after all, a surpris- 
ing amount of recognition from the very im 
pulse which would ignore them if it could. 
“She is a lady,” we often hear from re- 
luctant lips whose social creed denies that 
there are any. “She is a lady,” the Floating 
Ilospital said of Honoria Tryde. 

The infant on her lap was a little, weazened 
thing, scarcely a year set adrift upon a life 
so definitely foredoomed by its heredity that 
the honest soul of the educated nurse said to 
ker: “ Will the child thank me for saving it?” 
Partly to relieve herself from the discomfort 
Miss Tryde 
took an opened envelope from the pocket of 
her gingham dress, and in the niche of the 
quiet hour while her little patient slept, re- 
read the already familiar pages of the letter. 
This, although it was a man’s letter, was not 
short; but then, it was written by a man ill 
and unoccupied. Certain portions of the let- 
ter especially held the attention of the nurse: 


of this embarrassing question, 


“Tessa is uncommonly well. The new as- 
sistant professor, I think, has made the vaca- 
tion endurable to her; although she talks a 
great deal about York, and plainly finds it 
hard, poor child, to miss her accustomed sum- 
mering. I have urged her to make some ar- 
rangement by which she ean leave me, and 
take her usual trip. 

“Of course, this new man will take my 
Chair if the event prove that I cannot hold it 
—I understand that perfectly; he is here upon 
the transparent pretext of reducing my labors, 
when, and if, I resume them. His name is 
Yewserk—a Routledge fellow, one of my 
boys; he graduated in my first class; he has 
been doing time in a Western university. I 
have not yet the instinct to put 
class-room conundrums to him: ‘Who was 
the father of English poetry? or, ‘Who 
wrote the Sonnet on the Sonnets?’ or for a 
change: ‘I am obliged to observe, sir, that 
you are cutting prayers too often.’ Yewserk 
studies at the library; he fits himself for the 
department. Incidentally, he is musical, and 
runs in to play the piano for Tessa. Yes, 
sometimes it is rather late. I don’t deny that. 
But I don’t know that admitting it helps the 
matter. Does it help to admit things, do you 
think? I find myself speculating in that 
direction this summer. 


overcome 


How far is expression 
of feeling, under adverse conditions, useful, 
desirable, admissible, or creditable? If 
neither of these quadriga and respectable ad- 
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jectives fits the instance, then the deaf-mute 
but no; it is not left. All subtle 
I recall that; 
I may be sensitive, but I am not subtle. Let 
us say, all sincere people see that one is as 
responsible to ‘God and the Flag’ 
soul for the lifting of an eyelid, as for the 
recitation of a creed. It strikes me that there 
may be a good deal of something approaching 
actual dishonor in the play of a feature, or 
the well, I am a 
blunt fellow, you know; I never took to the 
social diplomacies. I own they are distaste- 
ful to me. If ever I go wrong it will be in 
some big, blundering, downright fashion; | 
shouldn’t squirm and play with facts—I should 
out with them, and take the consequences. 
“Women especially 


vocabulary 
and sensitive natures perceive 


of one’s 


intonation of a voice, or 


don’t you think so? 
hide behind mysteriously transparent trifles 
a veil of gauze, a lace fan, little pretences, 
moral confusions that deceive themselves more 
than they do spectators. But when I 
‘women ’—I you 


“ 


say 


remember that are one. 


You ask, of course, how I am, and I am 
compelled to reply that I am not any better, 
thank you. I don’t don’t 


wear veils. I use 


fans. If I tried to deceive you, you would 
not be deceived. 
“Tt strikes me that I am not as well as 


I don’t sleep. 
Brander has stood by me like a hero or a 
lover these 
tion; he has been occupying the little room 
off the hall, and doing what he can. | 
walk a few steps farther—but I don’t sleep. 
The house is not as quiet as when you were 
in it. 


when you left. It is very hot. 


(are twain one?) all the vaca 


ean 


But you can form your own profes- 
sional opinion when you get home. I suppose, 
in point of fact, I miss the nursing that I 
have had. It spoiled me. I not 
spoiled much 
sister Jane used to sit up nights for me, or 


have been 


very since my incomparable 
set my slippers toeing a line on the register 
where I could find them in the dark, if she 
had bed. tumbler of 
milk, the table 


doughnuts. In short, I don’t seem to have the 


gone to There was a 


too, on dining-room and 
force of character to resist your trained pro- 
fessional devotion and inexhaustible personal 
kindness. Believe that | ap- 
preciate both. Believe that I am not ungrate- 
ful—nor is my wife. 

“Your 
greatest 


estimate and 


household is the 
relief to Tessa. She 
speaks of it often, and of you; never of you 
without and affectionate 


presence in our 


comfort and 


some sign of real 
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feeling, which, you know, she is not in the 
habit of indicating freely towards any person. 

“T have thought more or less about the sug- 
gestion that you made to me that evening 
when Tessa was somewhere, and Trip was 
asleep, and the place quiet enough to talk in; 
the evening, I mean, when you arranged for 
Brander and Carl Taker to help me in later 
than usual, so that I could try the experi- 
ment of sitting out on the piazza till the 
abandoned hour of nine o'clock. 

“T think you are right that a crippled man 
who may not be able to conduct 
active profession, might still be 
pile or even to create a book; say, by inch 
pieces ; or at the pace of that kind of ecater- 
pillar (I man in natural 
science) which humps itself, and crawls by 


a severe and 
able to com- 


wasn’t an honor 
the span of its head and tail, apparently 
perverting the whole motive power of its body. 
But I don’t with you about the text- 
book. I cannot think of meddling with my 
lectures as long as I have one chance left in 
fifty of getting back to 
what I I shall go there in Oc- 
dead or living. The idea which has 
got hold of me is of quite a different order. 


agree 


my class-room. I 


meant said 


tober, 


I enclose two or three samples of it. I am 
undecided whether to call it ‘The Book of 
Pain,’ or ‘The Book of the Friends.’ I have 
been a brutal heathen through this whole 


inferno—rebel to the experience from Rout- 


ledge river to the Styx; I don’t for a mo- 
ment profess to have developed either Chris- 
tian grace or pagan philosophy out of it. I 
have developed but the 
fight. That doctor of yours came again the 
other day (he commands my confidence, by 
Ile is what Goethe called ‘A Na- 
and he told me that my militant dis- 
position was the best hope I had—TI think he 
said the only one. Therefore I admit that I 
am the last person to be prating about the 


nothing power of 


the way. 
ture’), 


polite acceptance of pain and its value to 
the human character, or the suffering world. 
Nevertheless, I have got so far as to see that 
some other man, more amenable than I am, 
more patient, more devout, more docile to the 
spiritual agencies—perhaps some fellow who 
never had gone in for athletics, who couldn’t 
row, nor ride, nor golf, nor sail, nor break 
himself to chips on a gasolene machine 
such a fellow, I can see, might find out some 
day, when things had gone particularly well 
suppose, when he had slept a good Six or 
seven hours the night before—that among his 
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“TI WISHED TO SEE HOW MUCH YOU CARE FOR THIS SORT OF THING,” 


friends, among his best friends, we will say, “Tessa has finally carried her point about 
he had quite unconsciously to himself begun’ the telephone. I dread the racket, and there 
to count the Angel Pain. are some other reasons why I have held out 


° ° . ‘ ‘ . against it so long—but I have succumbed. 
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lt went in the day before yesterday; as far 
from me as possible, in the side hall by the 
piazza door. At this particular moment she 
is testing the wires by inviting Yewserk to 
supper. One aspect of the telephone situa- 
tion we all overlooked—Trip. Yesterday he 
called up the president of Routledge in per- 
son, and demanded to be told whether, be- 
ing the son of a professor, he couldn't skip 
and enter college senior year. This after- 
noon he rang up the Metaphysical Chair, and 
requested the company of its fox-terrier to 
lunch in the go-rash with Philos. - Philos? 
Oh, Philos—friend! As it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever will be, Philos is the 
gleam in my darkness; he is the only [the pen 
was drawn through the word|—the unspeak- 
able comfort of my incarcerated life. Trip 
is more thoughtful of me than he used to be; 
you know that’s your doing. I know it, if 
you don’t. 

“Most of the boys have gone, of course, 
and Routledge is a Chinese lantern with the 
candle out—an electric bulb with the current 
turned off. Sheffield. I have not seen, and I 
did not suppose that he had been here. Trip 
mentioned the fact, while relieving me of the 
necessity of eating my ice-cream this noon, 
that Harry went sailing in a canoe one day; 
he went sailing with Mommer. The child set 
forth the circumstance that they didn’t ‘ cop- 
size’ this time. Did they ever ‘copsize’ at 
any time? Nobody told me so. I confess the 
little fellow’s talk has troubled me. A good 
many things trouble me since you went away. 
Trip tells a queer story—serious, if true. 
But I have not questioned Tessa. I don’t 
feel that I have the strength to waste if I am 
to get to work in October. Tessa does not 
talk much this summer—I mean, to me. I 
think she has something on her mind. She 
spends a good deal of time with Trip. You 
know how charming she looks when she is all 
mother. 

“One thing I cannot coax nor compel 
within the grasp of my imagination. I 
am supposed by my friends to have some- 
thing resembling one, and it has received, 
perhaps, a fair amount of education. But | 
cannot imagine you in a sailor hat. 

“Your grateful patient, and affectionate 
step-brother-in-law, Myron Ferris.” 


Within the letter was an enclosure con 
taining three or four disconnected para 


graphs, which Honoria reread thoughtfully 


several times. These were written in pencil 
and marked, “ Extracts from an Unwritten 
Book ”: 


“ Sympathy is the second luxury which the 
sick must learn to do without. The first is 
ease.” 

“The sick and the well do not understand 
each other. It is demanding a psychological 
miracle to expect it.” 

“The well are not happy unless, as a 
French writer said of the young, ‘they are 
enjoying pleasure.’ The sick, like the old, 
are happy ‘ when they are free from pain.’ ” 

“When the walls of the torture-chamber 
narrow and approach each other by daily 
stages, thank God, if there is any God left 
in your philosophy, that this sinister move- 
ment is imperceptible.” 

“T find more pleasure now in a perfectly 
quiet midnight than I used to find in a gallop 
across country. I take more delight in one 
hour’s sleep than I used to take in ‘ The Ode 
to Immortality.’ I inhale silence as other 
people inhale air. I drink sleep as another 
man does champagne. Who has reduced to 
its terms the relativity of human suffering? 
Whoever does will discover the secret of hu- 
man endurance.” 


The baby on the nurse’s lap woke sud 
denly and began to laugh. Its wasted little 
hands darted out to clap and slap the soft 
cheek bent above it—but, missing the aim, 
snatched at the paper in the nurse’s fingers, 
and for no particular reason apparent to the 
adult mind, dropped it contemptuously. Miss 
Tryde started, but the child on her lap im- 
peded her, and the now agile wind was 
quicker than she. While she sat disconso- 
lately watching the lost fragment of her let- 
ter flutter and fly towards the rail, she per- 
ceived the figure of a tall man’ slanting be- 
tween herself and it. His long, well-mant- 
cured fingers clinched with the wind, and he 
fought for the paper as if it had been some- 
thing precious. It eluded him like a con- 
scious thing, rose into the bright air, and fell. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, lifting his hat, “ but 
it has beaten me. It is luncheon for the 
fishes now. I wonder if you don’t need 
vours? You look a little faint.” 

“You startled me, President Hildreth!” 
cried Miss Trvyde. 

She held her hand out heartily above the 
restless baby: the letter from Routledge lay 











WALLED IN 


in her lap, and it, too, began to stir in the 
mischief of the wind, which seemed to put a 
paw upon it. 


“You can save this for me, anyhow. It is 
from the professor—the first I’ve had. I didn’t 
know he could write letters. So few men 


ean. How long have you been aboard ?” 

“Oh, I swam up a few minutes ago from 
the northward,” replied the president, taking 
a camp-stool beside the nurse. He had never 
seen Miss Tryde at all out of ease before, and 
for a moment the submerged mischief in his 
well-regulated nature played in his gray eyes. 
Immediately this yielded to the perfect man- 
ner which is possible only to natural kindness 
of heart. 

‘If you can’t pardon me,” he said, gently, 
“you might put me in irons as a stowaway. 
I suppose your authority here is autocratic? 
Although I got on at the pier in the regular 
way the infants, I must admit 
that I have deliberately and with malice in- 
tent refrained up to this moment 
revealing my presence on this boat.” 


with other 


from 


“ Why?’ asked Honoria, in her direct way. 

“ Because,” he replied, “I wished to watch 
you.” 

Not in the least diseoncerted, Miss Trvde 
7 
laughed. 

“But again, why ?” 


‘I wished to see how 


much you 
for this kind of thing. 


care 
really care You do 
don’t you?” 
Honoria glanced at the child on her lap. 
The strange changes of hue that warred with- 
in her pupils, and that led say, “| 
do not know the color of her eyes,” blended 
to a velvet darkness in which she imprisoned 
that it appeared did not 
release. Hildreth this; he 
often saw it when he was with her; he under- 
stood that distanced 
knowing that she did so; 


one To 


an emotion she 


choose to Saw 


she him without even 
had she been con- 
scious of it he would have felt it less. 

“The babe looks happy.” he said. The 
formal. old-fashioned word brought the swift 
smile to the lips of the nurse. 

“Oh, why don’t you say baby?” 

“Are you fond of children?” demanded the 
president, pertinaciously. 

“Not particularly,” Miss 


“T mean not in the way some women are 


replied Tryde. 


” 


“Who would never leave a hotel piazza to 


do this womanly thing you are doing!” in 


terrupted Hildreth, quickly. 


“Perhaps not.” replied Hlonoria. “ That 


663 
is why I am here See! 
little waif ?”’ 

“To my unprejudiced eye it looks like a 
monkey,” observed Hildreth. “ But you—” 
He gazed deliberately at her sober uniform— 
the striped gingham dress; the long, full, 
loose apron hanging from shoulder to hem; 
the sailor hat, set back.a little on her hair; 
the sleeves, as the hospital rules required, 
rolled to the elbow on her delicate, tanned 
arms. It astonished him that she could look 
as she did in what, to his supersensitive taste, 
was a preposterous costume for this girl. She 
carried it like a beautiful queen in disguise. 

The child began to fret a little, and the 
nurse rose and walked a few paces about the 
deck till it langhed again. Unconsciously, it 
seemed, she lifted her head and glanced at 
the Red Cross flag now snapping in the strong 
southerly above her. 
president 


Isn’t this a poor, 


The eyes of the college 
followed her movement, seriously. 
It was as if he tried to subdue from his face 
a certain radical perplexity which persisted 
there. 

An Italian boy musician, who had been ad- 
mitted to the ship for the entertainment of 
its patients and passengers, moved up at that 
moment with his violin and began to play 
within a few feet of Miss Tryde. A Negro 
child, between two and three years old, had 
followed the boy, and, at the first call of the 
violin, seated itself on the deck at his feet. 
All the serious passion of the African race 
for music, born of a sad, emotional ancestry, 
and nourished by a harsh infancy, burned in 
the little Negro’s eyes. The Italian, in ragged 
and brilliantly figured shirt pushing 
from his poor coat, was as serious as the ne- 
gro; his lips were firmly shut; his eyes, set 
apart, He played like an 
artist on whose expression the whole world 
hung absorbed, submerged. The quick eye 
of the president appropriated this scene. 

“What a picture!” he said in a low voice. 
“ Considered westhetically , 

“But I do consider it 
interrupted Honoria. 
of that first. T can’t.” 

“No, I see that you don’t, or cannot. 
Your point of view is different from mine. I 
admit that it may be nobler.” 

The boy musician, who had been playing 
rag-time, retuned his violin, and with sober, 
discordant scrapings, struck up, 


shi CS 


far were stern. 


not westhetically,” 


‘T mean, I don’t think 


‘1 dreamt that T dwelt in marble halls.” 
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“Do you never want a wider horizon?” 
asked Hildreth. “Do you not miss your 
natural atmospheres! Travel, rest, foreign 
scenery, select society, the delights of what, 
in the better sense of the word, one calls high 
life? Would you not care for these things?” 

“Tf I had time,” returned Honoria. “ You 
see, I have not.” 

“You care for this more; as I said, you 
really do.” 

“T care for the sick,” explained Honoria. 
“T cannot bear to see people suffer. You 
know, President Hildreth, it is my profes- 
sion not to bear it without doing something 
—without trying to do something to help it.” 

“Has it never occurred to you,” asked the 
president, “that you might have been mis- 
taken in your profession?” 

“TI dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” 
cried the violin. 

Honoria stood still upon the deck with the 
baby in her arms. She was not looking at 
the child; her eyes went seaward, out beyond 
the harbor lights. The boat was now at her 
anchorage, where she would remain for the 
day. Her tug was standing by conscientious- 
ly. A beautiful yacht blazed by—white, and 
a racer. She veered to avoid the hospital- 
boat, and flung along in the shining south- 
erly, careening far on one side. 

“Tell me,” insisted Hildreth, “is there 
nothing in you that responds to that? Would 
you go on forever—in a hulk like this—towed 
by a harbor tug? Did you ever spend a 
winter on the Mediterranean ?” 

A smouldering ember flared in Honoria’s 
placid eyes. 

“T used to love yachting,” she admitted. 
Then, in her professional tone, “ President 
Hildreth, I must excuse myself now; it is 
time for the sterilized milk.” 

The baby in her arms had begun to cry 
loudly. This disturbed the boy musician. 
The violin dropped from his chin and he 
walked away. The little African toddled 
after him. Unexpectedly to Hildreth, Miss 
Tryde resumed her seat for a moment. She 
lifted the child to her neck (exquisitely 
stroking and soothing it with the instinctive 
maternity to which she gave the name of 
professional enthusiasm) till it stopped cry- 
ing. Hildreth took the camp-stool beside her. 

“There is something I wish to ask you,” 
she began, not without embarrassment. “It 
is not easy to say, and so I will say it in the 
quickest way. Is there any reason behind 


everything else—any reason he has not been 
told—why the trustees were not ready to 
wait a longer time, any reasonable time, for 
the professor to get well? Everybody knows 
that they cannot fill his Chair as he has 
filled it.” 

The president of Routledge looked straight 
at the nurse. After a moment’s hesitation 
he unlocked his guarded face. 

“T cannot deny, Miss Tryde, that the mat- 
ter of Professor Ferris’s resignation was un- 
fortunately complicated.” 

“T was afraid so,” sighed Honoria. “ But 
I must ask one other question.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the president, 
gravely. “Are you sure it is best?” 

“T think I am sure it is best,” Honoria 
firmly answered. “I wish to know whether 
my sister—” She stopped. 

“Tam sorry to be obliged to say,” returned 
Hildreth, “that the wife of our friend has 
not for some time reinforced his professional 
eareer at Routledge. It is generally felt 
that her influence with the students is not—” 
Ile, too, paused. The moment was becoming 
intolerable. 

“Of course,” he pleaded, “the academic 
standards are not those of the world. They 
might easily be severe. Any little deviation 
is more conspicuous, less likely to be under- 
stood. Mrs. Ferris’s instance is exceptional. 
She is not at all a type. Faculty ladies, as a 
class, are of quite a different order; in fact, 
T never knew a case like hers.” 

“My sister has been accustomed to gayer 
social circles; freer, in fact,” interposed 
Honoria, loyally. 

“Forgive me,” he begged, “and remember 
that you insisted on the truth.” 

“T thank you for it,” said Honoria, “ and 
I shall remember that I insisted.” 

She rose, with the baby cooing in her neck, 
and carried it away. The violin at the other 
end of the deck suddenly cried out, 


“Would I were with thée every day and hour!” 


The little African crawled at the feet of 
the boy musician and worshipped. 
thing not unlike this crude, if cruel human 
emotion moved the cultivated countenance 
of Hildreth, who stood watching the retiring 
figure of the nurse. At that moment the 
baby gurgled and squared off at the sailor 
hat, which fell, dragged and pounded by two 
happy little dsts, from Honoria’s fine head. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Some- 


















HERE is more variety than nov- 

elty in the present summer’s 

fashions, but it is variety of color 
and trimming rather than of actual 
Per- 
fectly plain, tight- 
fitting tailored 
in light- 
weight cloth, usu- 
ally checked or 
dimly plaided, are 
the newest things 


dress forms. 


gowns, 


for walking 
dresses. They are 
made with some 


short little coatee, 
fitted without a 
wrinkle, and have 
the new long 
sleeve, which, in 
reality, is not long 
but short, for it 


ends some _ two 


inches above the 
wrist ! But in 
house and féte 
dresses one SCCS 
everywhere the 
faney bolero and 


mandarin effects, 
and the high-hung 
Empire skirts. 
of this 
character all have 
elbow 


Dresses 
sleeves, or 
sleeves that end in 
a lace or em- 
broidery band just 
below the elbow. 
Here are a few 
of the new points 
which are indica- 
tive of the changes 
that are to be 
looked for in the 
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early autumn designs. 


Coarse-meshed 


nets are taking the place of the finer, 


filmier chiffons and tulles; and, 
though the meshes are diversified, 
there is really a 
sameness in the 
appearance of 



































trimmings used. 


them, but for the 
individuality 
which is displayed 
in the handwork- 
ed trimming used 
upon them. Em- 
broidery in mer- 
cerized cotton, or 
heavy silk, done 
in color exactly 
matching the net, 
is one of the many 
Tt is large 


in pattern, the stitches be- 
ing coarse and loose. Raised 


ribbon 


or 


faille 


silk em- 


broidery in pale colors is 
also used, with a thread of 
gold here and there to give 


it lustre. 
nets are heavily ap- 
pliquéd with crochet- 
ed lace ,or with cloth 
figures, 
toned or in some con- 
. trasting shade. 


odd 


Then, again, 


either _ self- 
Such 
combinations as 
nets with 
piqué figures 
set among 


Mopet. Gown of black tulle over black; trimming of black 
paillettes, and plissées; odd little bolero of turquoise velvet. 
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BripesmMaip’s Seconp Empire Gown of white taffeta trimmed with flat 
pleated bands of rose taffeta ribbon with green borders; pink taffeta ribbons 
on the guimpe; fichu of white mousseline with pink ruches. 
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lace motifs are to 
be found on some 
exclusive costumes. 

Skirts are all 
draped high, as if 
attached to a_bod- 
ice or yoke, as some 
of them are. The 
height at which 
they end approxi- 
mates the point at 
which an Empire 
yoke would end, 
but this height is 
not arbitrary; it 
may be modified 
according to indi- 
vidual need. gut, 
modified or ex- 
treme, the short- 
waist effect is still 
essentially “the 
thing” in all flim- 
Sy fabrics. 

In two-thirds of 
the long or three- 
quarter length 
coats, and in the 
carriage and _ eve- 
ning cloaks, the 
waist-line is simi- 
larly carried up. 
In all models 
which are typical 
of the early au- 
tumn designs now 
being shown, the 
shoulder and _ bust 
lines are almost 
smoothly outlined, 
while in each case 
a flare, or increase 
of fulness begins 
just below the bust- 
line in front, and 
even higher than 
the shoulder-blades 
in the back. The be- 
ginning of this flare 
is about where the 
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Empire girdle would be arranged, 
and the fulness is so graded that 
it falls in godets, having the 
graceful swing which is part of 
the attraction of the well-made 
Empire skirt. 

These coats, let me say here, 
are generally lined, and are made 
of every sort of unlooked-for ma 
terial. Three-quarter-length ear 
riage cloaks of white piqué, elab- 
orately trimmed with entre-deua 
of heavy Irish or other hook 
made lace, and braided with two 
or three pale-toned soutache 
braids, are perhaps the most sur- 
prising, since piqué is one of 
the perennially practical fabrics. 
Now, in its new combinations 
with braids and laces, it has be 
come a thing of costly and posi- 
tively august beauty. Moreover, 
to add to its delicacy, when util- 
ized for such coats, pearly or 
shell-like thin silk linings are 
given to piqué coats, though other 
coats in similar shapes, of taffetas, 
duchess, foulard, or faille, are 
made up without the least pre 
tence to lining, other than the 
double yoke piece which provides 
a more durable seam for the set- 
ting in of the sleeve. 

The very newest items, if one 
may eall such conspicuous features 
items, are the folded girdle, with 
sash ends, the long sashes of full- 
width silk, crépe, or chiffon; 
the sash-end fichu, and the enor- 
mously long veils that are widely 
adopted for summer hats. These 
veils are made of full-width 
chiffon. They are wound once 
about the crown of the hat, and 


caught firmly together in the 


back at the centre, whence they 
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EVENING GOWN of coarse white net trimmed with bands 
of embroidery; the feature is the colored fichu of soft silk ; 
in front the slashed ends catch at the belt with buttons 


float quite to the foot of the dress! found on the opposite page. It is caught 


An example of the draped 


fichu. together in close folds in the centre of 


which only young, slender-necked wom- the front, under buckle or rosette, and 


en may wear satisfactorily, will 


be the ends fall in straight line at the back. 
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well as the most novel gowns for 


Se! of the most acceptable as 


linen 


the summer of 1907 are the new 
“ creations,” of which a number 


Gown of sheer white linen; blue bands and a scroll 


fine bive soutache; blue belt; transparent lace yok« 


ts 


snesta ( 





des 


of especially 
shown among these pages. 


side, 


thick 


gnin 


models are 

On every 
in every grade of thinness and 
roughness and _ fineness, 
linen is pointed out as the most 
effective of summer materials, its 


approved 


ness, 


only real rival being the pongees, 
or rough Shantungs, which in 
weave and color are as varied as 
the linens of this year. Neverthe- 
less, this fascinating question of 
popular materials is, I find, a 
bugbear to many women of 
taste, and of means, moreover, 
with which to gratify it, but who 
live at a distance from the dress- 
manufacturing centres, and can- 
not find in their own towns ma- 
terials which 
name, at least, with those men- 
tioned in the pages of the fash- 
ion magazine. What are they to 
do when, after thinking over 
some pretty frock therein pic- 
tured and described, finding it al- 
together feasible once the ma- 
terials have been selected, they 
discover that the best shops with- 
in their reach carry nothing in 
their stock which at all 
responds with the materials 
ealled for? Is there, indeed, no 
middle course ¢ 

“Tt’s all very well,” I heard a 
disgruntled reader say a few days 
ago, “ to tell people what is fash- 
ionable in New York and in 
Paris; but how can a woman in 
New Mexico or Oregon, or even 
in Trenton or Poughkeepsie, hope 
to emulate them unless she has 


correspond, in 


cor- 


days to spend in trips to the dis- 
tant city? Ican’t!” she declared, 
“and yet I simply pine for some 
knowledge of how to he fashion- 
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able with the materials that 
are available!” 

This, however, is a com- 
plaint rather than a well-sus- 
tained objection, for the 
woman who takes time to 
think out her dress, even 
where her local resources are 
poor, can usually find some- 
thing among them which may 
be made up fashionably, pro- 











DesicN By Maruitpe Se for a short white 
linen costume; sleeve cut in one with the jacket 


vided she put into it some of the 
ideas which advanced workers in 
the city are applying to the new- 
est weaves. She could have no 
better demonstration of this than 


the models for linen gowns which 
are shown herewith. In none, un- 
less we except the costume of gray , 


Desicn spy Matuttor Ste for a gown of gray unstiff- linen, with its handsome tucked 


° P 4 
ened linen; the yoke is the same shape behind. sleeve and short Directoire cuff 
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(and even this is a design which would 
be beautiful in soft cashmere or pongee), 


there any feature which could not be 


successfully copied by the woman who 
must make her purchases in the village shop. 


The first design is of the thinnest, sheer- 


est white linen. It is trimmed with a 
scroll design of blue soutache, which now 
is a staple trimming, but which becomes 





LINEN SKIRT AND coaT of white with a hair line of any de- 


sired color; trimming of plain linen to match the stripe 


at <e~ 


(a) eed 





B.iouse to wear with the striped linen suit; 
it is of batiste the color of the stripe. 


a novelty when set up, as in this 
design, on edge. Organdie, India 
lawn, and veiling would all be ap- 
propriate weaves for such a model. 
So, too, would be natural pongee. 
All sorts of colored trimmings are 
being given to white summer 
dresses; and a fancy which, it 
must be admitted, is also a con- 
venience and an economy, exists 
for the “jumper” linen dress 
which makes possible the wearing 
of a pretty contrasting or self- 
toned blouse. Batiste waists of 
the same color as the jumper cos- 
tume are popular, the batiste be- 
ing soft and therefore unlikely to 
give the jumper worn over them 
an undue bulkiness. A_ typical 
costume of this variety is shown 
on this page, in which plain and 
striped linen are combined. Any 
striped fabric, such as chambray 
or summer silk, would look well. 
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VISITING 


LOAK of golden-brown faille with vest of 


cream silk bordered with pale blue braid 


ITEN T mentioned the subject 
of fashionable as well as hy 
gienie maternity gowns to 
friend, Dr. Eleanor P.., he- 

thoughtful and senten- 
That, T am told, is the way 
in which learned women are given to 
they 
young and still puzzling over the mys- 
teries of life. 

“There is no question,” she began, 
“that the 


my she 


came spoke 
tiously. 
while are 


speaking, especially 


mother who, by 


means of 


well-chosen attire, may pass through 
the preliminary period of motherhood 
conscious that she is really attractive 
and graceful, is infinitely more equa- 
ble in mood, happier in spirit, more 
buoyant, hopeful, and healthy, than she 
who must pass months in a state of 
dissatisfaction with herself, in self- 
apology, or in shrinking from the eyes 
of the world! In such a state of mind 
a woman endures as a trial that which 
otherwise she might regard as a period 
of happiness anticipatory of joy to 
come! 

“ And I am inclined to think,” she 
added, this time almost with reverence, 





taffeta coat, un 
lined; with braiding on the collar 


THREE-QUARTER-LENGTH 
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Sack view of white piqué or Shantung silk kimono 
wrap; the front is shown on page 674 


“that the pre-natal influence of clothes 
upon the future offspring is incalcu- 
lable! I wonder theses have not been 
written upon it long ago! I am not at 
all sure, even, but that the child of a 
mother who has never moved about 
apologetically, regretfully; who has al- 
ways been contented with herself 
(which, of course,*means that she is 
satisfied with her appearance) would 
be born free from all tendency to awk- 
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wardness, to sensitiveness, to bashful- 
ness, and from the more morose forms 
of self-dissatisfaction with which so 
many persons are weighed down! 
Why not? Why should—” 

But the question drifted so far into 
the problematical, the ethical, that 
were I to follow it to the end it led to, 
the maternity gowns which are to be 
described here would never be reached. 

To get back to them at once: 

No young mother, and especially no 





Hoopep Loose coat; unlined rough Shantung silk ; 
suitable for driving and motoring. 
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y LOOSE BELTED MORNING DRESS; fine blue 
/ and white French gingham 


(@, troubled mother, should put 
away coquetry and daintiness 

. in her attire. On the contrary, 
é she should now, though she may 


» never have done so _ before, 


® make a study of how best to 
1‘ . . 

‘| develop these characteristics. 
f This year Fashion is assisting 
/ the prospective mother most 


A sympathetically! She is pro- 
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MATERNITY GOWNS 


a) eae 


viding opportunities for really fash- 
ionable as well as hygienic and, more- 
over, picturesque dresses. The pic- 
turesque side should especially appeal 
to the dreaming mother. 

To begin with, models are many in 
house dresses and cloaks, in which 
long, straight fronts are conspicuous. 
These are always a boon to the 
matron. Then, too, the waist-line is 
high, to carry out the spirit of the 
Empire gowns that have so dominated 





FouLARD SILK HOUSE GOwN for young matron with the short- 
waisted Empire back which is most becoming. 
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HARPER'S 


feminine dress for months; 
and this also is distinctly 
advantageous. In coats and 
cloaks there are numerous 
models in which pleats or 
fulness falls from 


shoulder to hem, or 
from bust-line to hem, 
falling below this line 
in graceful 
which give freedom to 
the hips, and suggest 
rather than define the 
wearer’s form. 
There are 
of loose effects 
defining the high 
waist-line; and stoles, 


a dets, 


numbers 
sash 


flat or full, which 
drape the bust pret 
tily and are ideal 


trimmings for the ma 
tron’s outdoor or af- 
dress. What 
might be termed pic- 


ternoon 


ture cloaks are be- Sa .<... 
z es a 

with 

pointed or 


ing shown, 
full, 
flowing dolman 
sleeves, and form- 
less - back 
which, notwithstanding 
tion, 


coats, 
this 
forming in 


designa- 
require exquisite 
orfler to produce just the proper swing 
and flare. 

The secret of style in these coats, 
and in the coats which flare directly 
below the bust-line, lies in the correct 
and scientific cutting of the garment: 
One of the first necessities, therefore, 
in maternity garments is that they be 
cut especially for the matron’s needs. 
To make this a really helpful chat, 
therefore, I ought to say, just here, 
that most of the designs shown among 
the pages covered by this article are to 
be obtained in pattern form, as ex- 
plained in another portion of the pres 
ent issue of the Bazar. 

Each of the 


models represents ad 










Kimono wrap of white piqué or pongee bordered 
with gold, rose, and black silk soutache braid 


BAZAR 





vance and prevailing designs 
in evening cloaks and in in- 
door Practically 
the same effects will be and 
now are worn by all women, 
but the garments 
may not be drafted from the 
maternity-gown _ pat- 
terns, these being de- 
with 
and 


costumes. 


ordinary 


signed 
pleats 


special 
provided 
with necessary fulness 
suitable for 
the matron’s needs. 


only 


This is particularly 
with the 
pattern of the loose 


the case 


belted morning 
dress shown on 


. page 673, a design 
» in which concealed 
pleats run down- 
ward from the 
shortish waist. The 
material chosen for 
the original gar- 
ment was blue and 
white French ging- 
ham, Chambray, 
cashmere, and thin 
summer flannel are 
fabries for 
A word as to the choosing of 
materials: 

Stripes, or 


equally suitable such a 


model. 


design including 
lines which will produce long effects, 
are to be preferred to all others. The 
stripes may be merely felt, as in the 
ease of ribbed serges, of cotton pop- 
lins; or they may be introduced by 
groups of narrow tucks. 
Again, they may be printed in regular 
designs upon the fabric. The stripes, 
however, should not be hard and pro- 
nounced, such as black or blue or red 
and white, though a shadowed stripe 
which softens the hard outlines of the 
actual stripe, in these colors, will be 
excellent for lawns, thin silks, soft- 
finished linens, or flannels. 


any 


means of 
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N old subseriber of the Bazar years and is nice yet; but it takes an 
A wites to the editor as follows: immense amount of time and energy 
“Mrs. Thompson tells us that to keep it so. And when it falls to 
the women of France are most mar- every-day all-day wear, it is not kept 
vellous in their management and immaculate though a_ half - day’s 
economics, but she gives us work will make it so. I 
no hint as to their prac- should like to learn better 
tical methods. Will you methods, less strength-con- 
ask her how they clean suming.” 
This letter the editor 
has passed on to me 
with the gentle ad- 
monition, “ Answer 
it to the best of 
your ability.” Evi- 
dently the editor 
does not think that 
the best of my abil- 
ity will go very far 
in satisfying the 







their corsets so they are fit 
to wear for three or four 
years and yet keep their 
shape?’ How do 
they free them 
from the natural 
stains of perspira- 
tion ¢ I should 
like to wear cor- 
sets, but I wear 
waists which can 
be washed and perfectly réasonable 
demand of the old 
subseriber. But this 
is where I am going 
to surprise her. I 
am going to tell the 
whole truth about 
French economical 
dress in relation to 
the American wom- 
an, and if the edi- 
tor and the old sub- 
seriber of the Bazar 
“have tears,” they 
may just as well 
“prepare to shed 
them now,” for 
when I shall have 
finished the fashion 
department of the 


boiled each week 
without all = the 
trouble of ripping 
out and sewing in 
fresh steels. 
“Mrs. Thompson 
also tells us how a 
Frenchwoman can 
keep one dress 
immaculate for all 
her wear. Won't 
she tell us what 
methods and 
cleansing 
agents that 
marvel uses / 
1 am_s very 
skilful (for 
these parts); 


my black BazakR may have 
serge has lost its raison d’étre. 
been in half- a ona Conspicuous and 
steady wear : of primary impor- 


‘ Ev&NING GowN of white satin-stripe gauze pleated and 
fourteen trimmed with guipure and thin lace tance among all 
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the things lacking in the United 
States for the success of economy in 
dress, is the industrialization of the 
arts and trades on which dressing de- 
pends. I cannot tell the old sub- 
scriber the exact process by which 
“Frenchwomen clean their corsets so 
they are fit to wear three or four years 
and keep their shape.” But I can tell 
them that in Paris, when my corsets 
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WHiITte sILK POPLIN Gown with black satin stripe; 


the gown is fitted by means of tucks 


need cleaning or repairing, I send 
them to the corsetiére who made 
them; for the payment of an insig- 
nificant sum of money they are made 
perfectly clean, and any breaks in the 
cloth are mended by an art that 


utterly incomprehensible to my 


barbarian eyes. My cook does the 
same with her corsets. This prac- 
tice, being universal, has created a 


demand in trade which is met by a 
business institution that is able to 
make money, relieving me, at a 
small cost, of all concern as to how 
corsets are to be kept clean, which 
problem is no more personal to the 
interests of the average French- 
woman than how mushrooms are 
grown. 

There is indescribable pathos 
about the old subscriber’s recital 
of the grim, patient, long-sustained 
and partially unsuccessful endeavor 
by which she strives to preserve in- 
definitely in good condition the 
black serge gown which, after four- 
teen years’ “half-steady wear,” is 
nice yet. Towards the close of its 
venerable career the gown is not 
kept immaculate, she says, “ though 
half a day’s work will make it so; 
I should like to learn better meth- 
ods, less strength-consuming.” 

Precisely this the Frenehwoman 
has learned, but so long ago that 
her knowledge and experience have 
become an integral part of her 
world’s industtial system; the skill 
and labor required to keep her ward- 
robe attractive at the least expendi- 
ture of time and energy and money 
have lost their tag, “ Woman’s 
work.” Shops and paid workers 
thrive by doing what the American 
woman still counts it her duty— 
nay, her virtue—to do herself for 
herself at home. Then, you may 
ask, has the American woman 
no hope of profiting actually by 
French lessons in economical dress ? 
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cuc broad and left loose from lining so it can fall out over the sleeve, which consists of ruffles edged with Cluny 
lace; large white polka-dots are embroidered on the blouse and on the skirt medallions formed bv lace; little 


BEACH Gown of sheer white batiste, the skirt and waist being joined by a belt of insertion and tucks; waist \ 
. | 
Square yoke with smaller dots and having a lace collar; white taffeta parasol buttonholed around edge Sy 
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Tennis Gown of white linen with cor 


selet skirt pleated and stitched part way 
pening between the side tucks 


vackward slant, which 


down; the: 
has a very marked 
gives an excellent line; the lower part of 
the skirt is braided with white wash braid 
and has ornaments, and the little 


matches it 


braid 


bolero fine batiste blouse 








Yes, decidedly; very much; by regard 
ing the Frenchwoman’s success as 
suggestion for self-help; but a thou 
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that the Frenchwoman 
does, enabling her to dress well on a 
small sum of the American 
woman cannot do until the work which 


sand things 


money, 


is an indispensable element of econom- 
ical brought out of the 
chaos in American household 
labor industrialized—meas- 
ured, that is, by the test of business. 
The old subscriber says, apropos of 
failure to tell 
women keep their corsets in shape and 
clean, “I should like to wear corsets, 
but I wear waists which can be washed 
and boiled each week.” 
declaration the good woman does not 


dressing is 
which 


rests—1i1s 


my her how French 


In making this 


I can see 


her all the way from Paris straighten- 
ing herself in her boiled waist with a 


mean to boast, but she does. 


superior air born of the proud con- 
sciousness of having not a single dead- 
ly microbe concealed about her person. 
Quantities of sealding soap-suds la 
the 


guarantee of 


boriously applied is American 


housewife’s sole nearly 


every sort of purity. In France, as by 


magic, chemicals annihilate an im- 
mense amount of the perspiring labor 
attendant upon the American woman’s 


effort to be clean: still the traditions 
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of my grandmothers have 


so descended 






































upon my 
own mind, that when, 
lately, the Bazar artists 
and I, for the nonce, 


abandoned ourselves to 
the joy of creating dream 
clothe s, I said, “ Oh, let 
us dream some exquisite- 
ly dainty summer dresses 
and never stop to think 
an instant of who’s to 
keep them clean.” 
This, than 
anything else, to me 


more 


represents luxury in 
dress, particularly 
in summer - time— 
undis- 
turbed by the least 
bother about 
dav and cleaner’s 
bills, all sorts of 


vanities in white 


to possess, 


wash- 


muslin, linen, 
lace, cloth, satin 
silk, chiffon, all 
white and friv- 
olous to the last 
degree. 

There is a 
morning gown of 
sheerest whit: 
batiste, made in 
one piece in 
reckless disre 
gard of 


one is 


how 
going 
to iron it; it = 





. ° a 
is trimmed = 
: : AAS. 
with Cluny 
lace. hand- CASINO DINNEK Gown of mauve marquisette with 


beautiful blue enamelled buttons and trimmed with 


embroidered old ochre-tinted guipure ; undersleeves of lace 


dots, and fine, 
fine tucks put in by hand. Then, for 
playing tennis in the afternoon, be 


hold a braided white linen gown. ion 
The corselet skirt deseribes the rav 
ishing ligne fuyante which would 
make a girl look like an angel float absurdity. 
Sung BOS WENT BYERS 
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ing in it over the tennis- 
court; the lingerie blouse 
is a bewildering combi- 
nation of Valenciennes 
insertion, embroidery, and 
fine handwork. For din- 
ner at the Casino (we are 
dreaming we are at Trou- 
ville or 


Newport), one 
would love a _ décolleté 
gown of mauve mar- 
quisette. It would have 


beautiful long lines, the 
front in one piece. Saf- 
fron-tinted guipure and 
point d’Alencon would 
trim the sleeves, with 
jewelled buttons on the 
belt. The “hat would be 
a daring milliner’s dream 
—the crown of lace, the 
brim of pale blue crin, a 
pale blue feather on it, 
and a big mauve rose at 
one side. 

Then cool day, 
when a gown having sub- 
stance is grateful to the 
eye, one would wear a 
creation of white poplin 
royally adorned with 
handsome guipure. The 
enormous collar falling 


on a 


to the waist-line in the 
back would be made of 
guipure and lace and 
finely tucked linen. A 
mauve crin hat with 
fancy ribbon trimming 


would go with the gown. 
Dream elothes, these, 
truly; but while we are 
dreaming them, we have 
them at least for the im- 


mortal moment in which one is long- 
ing for them, and thus, after a fash- 
the poet’s fashion and the fool’s 

we have solved the dress problem in 
a way which reduces economy to an 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical sug- 
gestions received. All contributions should be very short—none exceeding 250 
words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has 
confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 

Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. Articles should be 
written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and sign- 


ed in full, with the writer’s address. 
ing the article. 


The signature will not be used in print- 
Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Harprr’s 


Bazar, Housemothers’ Department, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin 


Square, New York. 


Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 





Itemized Household Accounts 

I pevieve nothing that one can do is more 
helpful in the matter of economy and care 
in expense than the keeping of an account of 
the expenses of each member of the family, 
as well as of each regular item of cost in 
living; thus, keeping account of what goes 
out for church and charity, food, fuel, serv- 
ants, and general household bills. We -have 
found that it makes the children careful in 
their purchases, it makes us think whether it 
is best to buy certain things or not, and by 
footing up the accounts each month, we see 
wherein we have made mistakes, what kinds 
of foods are hhealthful and economical, and 
wherein we have sometimes practised false 
economy. A careful scrutiny of the year’s 
account is made, and an estimate formed of 
the probable expenses for each member of 
the family, as well as all other accounts. 
This estimate is made only after careful 
thought, and when made is adhered to as 
closely as possible. This is not theory, but 
actual experience with us; and one year, 
when the plan was not followed, it was found 
that expenses were higher, without any extra 


benefits to show for it. Mrs. J. A. C. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA. 
On Table Talk 


Tue time spent at table may be time un- 
profitably spent—aside from the main object 
of refreshment—or it may be a great aid in 
furthering the cause of family happiness and 
advancement. 


children. 


Our first morning topic is usually fur- 
nished by the Dickens-calendar quotation for 
the day, which the small boy likes to read 
aloud. The year the calendar was Ruskin’s, 
this same boy—smaller—said: “ Ruskin did 
not write for little boys to read,” but always 
there was food for thought, and often for dis- 
cussion. “Mother, how will Peary know 
when he has reached the north pole?” was 
a question which brought up one of our fa- 
vorite topics. The one who usually has a 
book of George Eliot’s on hand often gives 
from it some thoughts that hold attention. 

Naturally, talk of friends and neighbors 
is not barred out, though great care is taken 
to exclude harsh comment or criticism before 
The more one exercises the gift of 
saying pleasant or helpful things the easier 
the habit becomes. E. R. G. 

New York. 


Ten Dollars a Month for Clothes 

We do not, all of us, live in New York 
city, Philadelphia, or Chicago, and I am 
writing for my neighbor in the smaller cities. 

My husband allows me ten dollars a month 
for clothes. I'll tell you a few ways in which 
I manage to make one dollar do the work of 
two. In April and September he deposits 
to my account sixty dollars, and I devote 
these two months exclusively to clothes. 

First and foremost, I buy everything ex- 
cept shoes and hats at one shop, and this is 
the advantage. I am known to patronize 
only this firm, and they put forth every effort 
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to keep me satisfied. This man, as every 
merchant should, subscribes for a monthly 
trade journal and fashion magazine. He is 
glad to lend me these books, and in April I 
take my Bazars for the preceding two 
months, with the trade journals to date, and 
I study out what the coming season’s styles 
and materials will be. When I return these 
magazines I purchase dress materials, linings, 
trimmings, notions, hosiery, and gloves, for 
the coming six months. Then I make out 
my check for the bill, less ten per cent. for 
eash, before I leave the store. 

I design my own hats; the milliner’s 
profit is double on trimmings, so I buy my 
own chiffons, velvets, and laces at the same 
time I make my other purchases, after which 
I send for my milliner, who is an artistic lit- 
tle trimmer in one of our most exclusive 
shops. She comes up to the house from busi- 
ness, and we have a cozy dinner together, 
meanwhile talking hats. I furnish the ma- 
terials, paying her for her work, and when 
we have finished I have a hat for each of 
my three gowns which, if I had purchased 
them at a shop, would have cost me eighteen 
or twenty dollars each. Made at home, the 
entire cost for the three is twelve dollars and 
fifty cents. I buy my hosiery by the dozen, 
and my gloves by the half-dozen, and here I 
save from one to three dollars. 

If you resist bargain sales, buy at one 
time, at one place, pay cash, and plan intelli- 
gently, you will find that this, linked with a 
pleasant word and a favor now and then to 
the sales force, will double ordinarily the 
working force of your capital. 

Last Thanksgiving I gave the silk-buyer 
tickets for the theatre. When she went to 
the city this week she purchased, with the 
firm’s consent, two lovely ostrich feathers at 
wholesale price for me, saving me eight dol- 
lars and fifty cents. It may be bribery, but 
it really does not injure the recipient, and it 
is the little savings that fill the purse. 

Scranton, Pa. H. W. F. 


How My Boy Was Cured of Smoking 

T was much distressed to learn that my 
fourteen-year-old son was frequently seen 
smoking. Having talked often with him 
about the injurious effects of tobacco, I 
made no accusations, nor did I expostulate. 
Instead, I used drastic measures, which 
proved entirely successful. 

The boy’s pocket money was a weekly dime. 


This amount could not provide many choice 
smokes. I bought a package of very strong 
fine cigars. 

“Charlie,” I said to him one afternoon, 
“if you wish to smoke I want you to have 
the best tobacco. Here are some good 
cigars. Light one now and enjoy your smoke 
here while I am sewing. The others you can 
take to your room.” 

Charlie’s feeling of surprise he kept man- 
fully to himself. Taking a match from his 
pocket, he bravely lighted his weed, and saun- 
tered to the window. Presently he sat down, 
holding the cigar in his hand. 

“Don’t stop smoking,” I said. “I am sure 
you enjoy a good cigar.” 

The boy tried it again, this time propping 
himself with cushions, but puffing assidu- 
ously while I chatted pleasantly. A weird, 
greenish pallor came to the face of Charlie, 
then he felt a dizziness, a swimming in the 
head, and a horrible nausea. He rushed from 
the room carrying a half-finished cigar. 

About an hour later I followed him. He 
was lying face downward on his bed, a picture 
of misery. We had a little talk and the cure 
was complete. Smoking no longer had any 
attractions for. Charlie. M. F. 

New Lonpon, Conn. 


The Children’s Clothee-closets 

One of the most annoying things I had 
to contend with when my children were little 
was a disorderly clothes-closet, and I finally 
had the hooks lowered and assigned places for 
the two boys. 

Every time I opened the doer and found 
an article on the floor I noticed to whom it 
belonged. On the door I had a sheet of 
paper with their names; below this I gave 
them their black marks. At the end of the 
week the one feceiving the smaller number 
of demerits was awarded first prize, both re- 
ceiving some little simple thing as a reward 
for at least trying. It was amusing to see 
them counting up their score and they were 
happy in anticipation of the reward. A habit 
of order was established which was not only 
a help to mother, but to the child as well. 

PorTLAND, OrEGoN. B. T. H. 


On Keeping Servants 
Our kitchen is an unusually large and 
pleasant one, and I try to furnish it with all 
the comforts and conveniences I ean afford. 
I never object to visitors provided they are 
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not noisy or boisterous. Our kitchen has 
made a good many matches. 

I always try to be real friends with the 
maids, and I early introduce the pronoun 
“we.” I want them to feel that this is their 
house and home as well as mine. When they 
begin to say, “ We'll do that or this, Mrs. 
McC.,” I feel the battle is partly won. 

In my experience there are two classes of 
maids. First, the capable, often quick-tem- 
pered and headstrong, who appreciate having 
their own way, and do better without much 
interference. I’m capable and headstrong 
myself, and I like to do things my own way, 
so in all unimportant and many important 
things I follow the Golden Rule. Second, the 
incapable, usually good-natured and. sloven- 
ly, who will stand any amount of scolding, 
and who only do well with constant watch- 
ing and nagging. These I never keep any 
longer than I can help, though I try not to 
change unless it is absolutely necessary. I 
always pay as much as I can afford to a com- 
petent maid. I cannot pay the highest wages, 
but there are many little things a mistress can 
do for her maid to save her expense, which 
often make up for extra dollars in wages. 

Last of all, I never quarrel with a servant, 
especially one who is leaving. When I find 
I must change I state the fact and the rea- 
son. I compliment her on her good qualities 
and advise her what kind of a place I think 
she can fill well. If she is sulky and cross 
at being dismissed I try to overlook it and 
I pay her full wages, all she could possibly 
expect, even a little more, to the time she 
leaves. I have rarely had a maid leave me 
except for some perfectly legitimate and ex- 
cellent reason on her side or mine, and more 
often than not they find their own successors. 

Woopstock, Conn. T. McC. 


An Old-fashioned Tea 

T, a FARMER’s wife, who have learned to 
“suit my wants to my havings,” invited my 
pastor and his wife four ladies who were 
teachers, and a young college student to tea. 
To provide and cook a delicious meal was 
for me a comparatively easy task, but I had 
fears about serving, with no maid and in a 
very small dining-room. I decided to have 
for the supper those things only that could 
be passed from one to another, and to have 
my husband and two sons sit at places con- 
venient for passing certain dishes. The table 
was beautifully neat. Everything was put 


upon it before supper was announced, even 
the cup of hot tea at each plate. There was 
no confusion in serving, and every dish came 
back to its place. So interesting was the con- 
versation, and so palatable the food, that the 
guests scarcely realized they were helping 
themselves as well as others. I was really 
happy in spite of my cares, and regretted that 
my diffident, stay-at-home sons had so long 
missed the opportunity of meeting, in their 
own home, those in broader walks of life. 
The guests seemed to feel that an old-time 
hospitality, good sense, and our knowledge of 
books made up for lack of the convention- 
alities of to-day. M. B. 
Atsany County, New York. 


Economies of Time and Strength 

Tue hints in the department of “The 
Tousemother’s Daily Problems” have been 
of great assistance to me, and I wish to add 
a hint or two that will, perchance, be of help 
to some one else. If we housekeepers know 
a good thing I believe we should pass it on. 

Keep a high stool, or one that will raise 
and lower, in your kitchen; use this when 
washing dishes, ironing, preparing vegetables. 

Learn to slight the non-essentials. Turk- 
ish towels need no ironing. Fold sheets and 
tea towels and iron only one side. There is 
an art in slighting which every one can learn 
if she is on the lookout. 

Potatoes will bake in half the time if you 
will grease the skins before putting them 
into the oven. The skins will come off more 
easily and will be as thin as when boiled. 

Kansas Crry, Mo. A. R. M. 


Children’s Daily Duties 

We were in moderate circumstances and 
could have had a man to milk the cow, at- 
tend to the furnace, and do the many things 
that a young boy generally does not fancy. 

Father and I talked it over and decided we 
must require our only son to perform cer- 
tain regular duties night and morning (for 
he was in the grammar-school, and his work 
was not heavy) in order to have him grow 
into useful habits, and to feel that there was 
some part of the day’s work he would be held 
responsible for. 

We never had any trouble about it, and 
after the duty was performed he could go 
skating or have some friends in to see him. 

With my children, I have always preferred - 
to have the children gather at our home. 
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Then I could have an oversight as to man- 
ners, language, etc., which means so much 
to young people. 

The boy is a man now, and never did we 
have trouble about this craze of going down- 
town in the evening. Keep a child busy, and 
he will form useful habits and be happy. 

Beprorp, Lowa. MorHen. 


Teaching Children to Observe 

We took into our home, some years ago, a 
little girl. She was an active little animal. 
To look at pictures meant to rustle the 
leaves; to build blocks meant to knock them 
over. Noise, and to patter round after me 
arid chatter, were the only things that 
seemed to interest her. Something must be 
done to interest that active little brain and 
teach those bright eyes to see. I began with 
her picture-books. We were to see how 
many objects we could find in one picture. 
At first “a horse” or “the cow” would be all 
she would notice, and was then ready to turn 
the page, but in a little while she was de- 
lighted to name a thing before I could, and 
soon saw details before I did. 

I took her to a kindergarten every morn- 
ing. Such wonders as we found on those city 
streets. Little lakes, ponds, brooks, islands, 
ete., in the brick sidewalks; hills and valleys 
in the wheel-ruts. A gutter became a rush- 
ing river or a dry river bed. A low-hanging 
branch showed us the baby buds covered close 
all winter, and we watched them unfold in 
the spring. 

Of every story we read we found some illus- 
tration in our walks. Such a happy little 
girl she was, always finding some new treas- 
ure to tell about or keep for her “ collection.” 
When she entered the primary school she was 
surprised often to find how many things she 
already knew that the other children had to 
learn. H. P. 

Mipp.esoro, Mass. 


Two Practical Hints 

T aways used to finish my sheets with a 
deep hem at the top and a narrow one at 
the bottom, but now T finish them both alike, 
and find I gain much wear by so doing, as 
they can be used either side up. 

To make an excellent skin-food “try out ” 
the mutton suet which lies nearest the kid- 
neys, then while warm measure and add to it 
an equal quantity of warm lanolin. Beat 
them well together with a fork, and turn the 


mixture into small glass jars. This is also 
good for chapped hands or chafed skin. 
Torrincton, CoNnNECTICUT. C, L. 


Impudence from Servants 

Wo among us nowadays does not know 
by personal experience something of the im- 
pudence of servants? I am not considering 
so much impudence of words as of manner 
and action. Of course, some things which 
are said by servants are very humiliating, 
and it would lower one’s dignity to overlook 
them. But I am now referring to “sulks” 
and “moods,” irritating tones of voice, and 
slamming of dishes and doors. 

I have been a most indulgent and gentle 
mistress, giving my one maid many extra days 
out, and never scolding her. Nevertheless, each 
maid whom I have had seems to have an un- 
reasonable temper, and to get sulky streaks, 
for which there is no excuse, unless it is her 
liver! This has always, until lately, upset 
me, made me unhappy, and destroyed my 
peace of mind, and an otherwise pleasant 
home atmosphere. The question arises 
whether to rebel, have a quarrel, send the 
maid away, and be left doing my own work, 
or not. I am not strong, and not much of 
a cook, and my house is large, so it is almost 
impossible for me to live without one maid. 
For these reasons I have stood injustice 
quietly, choosing the lesser of the two evils. 
Servants are hard to get. The one I have 
is honest and a good cook. She knows 
our “ways,” which is a great deal. So I 
stand the sulking. I consider that she is the 
unfortunate victim of “ moods,” and that she 
is too ignorant to realize the injustice of 
them. I have reasoned, too, that I would 
much rather endure for a few seconds each 
day this unpleasant, irritating manner, and 
then have the rest of the day to myself, to be 
dressed neatly and prettily, to enjoy the com- 
panionship of my husband, to play golf with 
him, to walk, to read books, to write, than 
to get angry, have a quarrel, have my maid 
leave, do my own work in a hot kitchen, 
sweep and work, be dusty and dirty and 
tired, and have no time for anything but bed 
when my work is done. Realizing all this, I 
have learned to be utterly indifferent to these 
childish displays of temper. I give my neces- 
sary orders, kindly and quietly, and then leave 
the maid alone to get over them if she can. 
I never flare back, but answer calmly. 

Not the least of the good I think I get 
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from it is the exercise in the control of my 
temper. It is the silver lining to the cloud 
her “sulks” cast upon me. I feel that I 
have gained already some forbearance, char- 
ity, control, and a wider sympathy that con- 
siders as too low any revenge on a poor, 
ignorant working-girl’s “ moods.” 

I offer this to other women who may have 
been worried and harassed as I have been, 
hoping they will be able to overcome these 
worries by a little comfortable philosophy, 
rather than by a change of cooks! H.M. 

Fort Hamitton, Brooktiyy. 


Economy in Gas 

Ir is little short of marvellous how many 
women who pride themselves on their econ- 
omy will waste dollars in one direction to 
save pennies in another. A good instance of 
this can be seen in the way so many go on 
using single saucepans on gas or gasoline- 
stoves, simply because they have them, never 
seeming to realize that they are wasting 
more every month in the additional fuel con- 
sumed by keeping a fire under each separate 
pan than the cost of the double or triple 
cooking ‘utensils for use over a _ single 
burner. 8. 

Denver, Coro. 


Concerning Jelly Moulds 

I wave a way of insuring fancy jellies com- 
ing out of the mould nicely that I have never 
seen recommended. Just before turning in 
the jelly I brush the mould with the white 
of an egg, which will always prevent the 
jelly from sticking. F. 

Denver, Coro. 


Running the House Machinery 
SuccessFuL men, men who have carried the 
many details of vast concerns, are so trained 
that they make their decisions quickly and 


act. It is a gift that can be cultivated, and 
women in the home need to cultivate it that 
they, too, may be successful. 

By being successful I mean that the ma- 
chinery of the house will run smoothly, and 
yet that the operator may not always and for- 
ever be planning clothes, arranging meals, 
etc. If women would learn to be quick in 
their decisions and systematic in carrying out 
those decisions, the drudgery of keeping house 
might be halved in many homes. 

Why waver until almost luncheon to de- 
cide what to have; then again drag on the 
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question of dinner? I plan those meals 
early in the morning, arrange for them, and 
their spectres haunt me no more that day. 

If I have a forgetful cook I keep a tablet 
and write my orders down. When I shop-I 
know the needs of my household and shop for 
those needs. I have learned to know the 
things I want when I see them, and don’t 
waste hours of precious time dawdling over 
trifles. 

In no line of work do I believe there will 
be larger returns than to the woman who 
can decide quickly and accurately on house- 
hold questions, and systematically follow out 
her decisions. 

Although I have several small children 
and keep but one maid, I believe the reason 
that I find the time to read, and to enjoy 
my own little home world, and to some extent 
the outside world, is because I faithfully ob- 
serve system and quickness of decision in 
household arrangements. Mrs. R. A. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA. 


A Good Stepmother 

My mother died when I was three; when I 
was eleven my father married one who 
was nineteen years younger than himself. 
Neither of us was demonstrative; it took time 
to get adjusted, but we became firm friends. 
Mother was spirited; she wanted the reins 
of the household in her own hands, and I was 
perfectly willing. In return, she conceded 
considerable personal liberty. 

I think one secret of her success in a diffi- 
cult relationship was that she had a clear 
idea where her rights ended and other peo- 
ple’s rights began. Haziness on this point 
makes much friction in families. We both 
had poor health, so home life was a struggle, 
but we always pulled together. Once she said, 
“Tf you and I were only well, wouldn’t we 
make things hum?’ But each had an ele- 
ment of hardness which might have developed 
in health; as it was, we were sympathetic. 
Mother was a good talker, with a gift for 
drollery. She made my lovable father happy 
for thirty-nine years, in spite of disparity of 
age and her invalidism. 

Once when we had to face a lonely winter 
in the country, I exclaimed: “ Never mind, 
mother, I’d rather live with you than any 
woman I know.” I’m glad I told her that 
and didn’t wait to praise her. She died eight 
years ago. S. R. 

Uusrer, New Yorx. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


T is comparatively easy to make a new 
| home beautiful and harmonious, but what 

about the old home? She who has lived 
in the same house for fifty, twenty-five, or 
even ten years, and has seen the furniture 
and furnishings of many totally different 
styles, materials, and colors accumulate 
within its walls, knows better than any one 
else the difficulties of this problem. She her- 
self has been the enthusiastic accumulator. 
Her heart has throbbed in joy and triumph 
over each new purchase, and her wrath has 
waxed hot and strong at the same time 
against the folly of all her former pur- 
chases. Her pride as a bride in her heavy 
black-walnut furniture and painted bed- 
room sets suffered a complete collapse when 
yellow oak came into style. She economized 
until she could buy some of the yellow oak, 
just enough to throw the black walnut into 
such disagreeable contrast that she felt that 
she would never be happy until she could 
banish it all to the upper regions and furnish 
her entire house with yellow oak. It 
seemed only a few years before the craze for 
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Mission furniture again turned her head, in- 
ducing her to buy a few chairs in the most 
extreme style. Now the latest cry of fashion 
is harmony. Will that go out, too? In the 
mean time what is to be done with the wal- 
nut, the yellow oak, the golden oak, and the 
Mission? They have all worn splendidly. 

A house of this kind recently fell into the 
hands of a wise friend of the family who 
had cherished for a long time a fervent de- 
sire to empty the contents of the house out 
on the front lawn and begin over, classify- 
ing and systematizing as she went along. 
The line was drawn at the front lawn, but 
she was allowed to carry out her theories of 
classification and rearrangement with most 
satisfactory results. Two years before she 
undertook her self-imposed task the house 
had been altered; a large living-room had 
been added and the dining-room and sitting- 
room had been thrown together, making a 
large and unusually attractive dining-room; 
the hall was made broader and the shed was 
turned into a laundry. Hardwood floors 
were put into all the rooms on the lower floor. 
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PLAN OF THE HOUSE BEFORE 


The new papers were fairly good, but the 
heterogeneous collection of furniture, cur- 
tains, hangings, and pictures ruined the effect 
of the papers. Very little money was left 
for changes in furnishings, certainly not 
enough to buy any new furniture. The 
problem was to do the best that could be 
done with the conditions then existing. 
The rooms shown upon the plan were fur- 
nished in this way when the friend began 
her work: 
LIVING-ROOM 
Walls.—Papered with a brown paper con- 
taining a small green figure. 
Woodwork.—Hard pine, oiled. 
Rug.—Green and red Axminster. 
Curtains.—White bobbinet with a braided 
edge, elaborately draped. 
Portiéres.—Green and red chenille, draped 
back with chains; badly faded in streaks. 
Furniture.—Spring rocker covered with red 
plush; black-walnut rocker covered with 
green velours; black-walnut couch cov- 
ered with green and brown figured vel- 
veteen, against wall at left of fireplace; 





AND AFTER THE ALTERATION. 


oak rocking-chair, leather seat; two 
oak straight chairs; Mission-oak library 
table, in centre of room; Mission-oak 
rocker; small marble-top table, with 
black-walnut base, at front window; 
wicker rocker; yellow-oak bookease, at 
right of fireplace; piano, at right of win- 
dow-seat; large marble-top table, in 
front of bookcase. 

Pictures —Good oil-painting of autumn 
woods, dull gold frame; photograph of 
sailboats, brown frame; photograph of 
the Coliseum, brown frame; photograph 
of Raphael’s “Angels,” brown frame; 
photograph of Yellowstone Park, brown 
frame; two so-called oil-paintings of 
scenes, everything out of proportion, gilt 
frames; two family groups, gilt frames; 
etching, bright gilt frame; engraving, 
gilt frame. 

All of these pictures were skied, and the 
worst ones were in the most conspicuous 
places, supposedly on account of their gilt 
frames. The gilt frames, most of them 
bad in themselves and inappropriate, were 
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REARRANGING 


very weak and ineffective against the brown 
paper. The dull greenish-gold frame of the 
first picture mentioned was very good, how- 
ever. 

Bric-a-brac.—Piano: Two candlesticks; 
brass, with red silk shades; picture of 
friend in painted frame; silk scarf; 
Royal Worcester vase. Bookcase: Un- 
framed pictures of friends; Royal 
Worcester pitcher; Japanese | rose-jar; 
candlestick, brass, red silk shade; painted 
plaque. Mantel: Cloisonné vase, bright 
colors: shells; brass candlestick; green 
glass vase with silver ornaments; green 
pottery vase; red Japanese vase; more 
personal photographs; the Barye lioness. 
Table: Green lamp with red and gold 
shade. 

HALL 

Walls.—Paper same as living-room. 

Woodwork.—Hard pine, oiled. 

?ugs.—One red and green, the other plain 
green. 

Portiéres—On both sides, red and green 
chenille. 

Furniture—Black-walnut hat-rack; yellow- 

oak chair; table, veneered mahog- 

any or birch; mirror with mahogany 
frame, hanging over table. 
Pictures.—Photograph of dogs’ heads, 
black frame; photograph of Indian, 
brown frame. 
RECEPTION-ROOM 
Walls.—Papered with a light green 
damask paper. 
Woodwork.—Painted white. 
Rug.—Green and brown Axminster. 
Portiéres.—Green and red chenille. 
Furniture—Light oak table, round; 
two black- walnut chairs, uphol- 
stered, one in brown and the other 
in red damask; small upholstered 
couch covered with green velours: 

yellow-oak lady’s desk; easel with a 

family portrait; upholstered chair 

covered with green and brown tapes- 
try; two wicker chairs (very elab- 
orate), small birch rocker. 

Pictures.—Two so-called oil-paintings 
of snow scenes, hanging each side of 
the wide doors, gilt frame; so-called 
oil-painting of farmhouse over man- 
tel, gilt frame; engraving in gilt 
frame opposite wide door; water- 
color between front windows, gilt 
frame. 
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Bric-d-brac_——Table: Dresden-china ‘lamp; 
photograph in gilt frame. Desk: Two 
pictures of friends; Japanese pitcher; 
red glass dish. Mantel: Dresden-china 
shepherdess; two hand-painted vases; 
green glass bowl; copper loving-cup; 
water-color painting, unframed. 

DINING-ROOM 

Walls.—Papered in plain dark green. 

Woodwork.—Painted white. 

No rug. 

Curtains—White muslin. 

Furniture—Yellow - oak dining - table; 
weathered-oak sideboard; six yellow-oak 
chairs; black-walnut sofa covered with 
black haircloth; small yellow-oak stand; 
golden-oak china-closet; black-walnut 
bookease; three small Empire chairs cov- 
ered with black haircloth, with frames 
of veneered mahogany or birch. 

Pictures.—Two large oil-paintings of fruit 
and fish, black-walnut frames; family 
group, black-walnut frame; brown pho- 
tograph of one of Corot’s paintings, 
brown frame; water-color of daffodils, 
gilt frame. 








A BIT OF THE HALL. 
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The complete effect of the rooms arranged LIVING-ROOM (REARRANGED) 
in this way was most unsatisfactory. The Walls.—Brown. 
decision was reached that most of the trou- Woodwork.—Hard pine, stained dark 
ble was due to three things: First, a mixture brown and finished with a dull effect. 
of woods and styles in furniture; second, poor- Floor.—Hardwood. 
ly framed, poorly hung, and, for the most Rug.—Green and brown, made from old 
part, poorly selected pictures, although there green and brown Brussels carpets found 
were some good ones; third, too many colors. in the attic, used in the house before it 
The red in the living-room and reception- was altered, and badly worn in places. 
room was undoubtedly a mistake. These These were sent to a place where old 
rooms, as well as the hall, should be kept carpets are rewoven into rugs. The rug 
in brown and green, while the dark green of was heavy and very artistic in color, 
the dining-room could certainly bear a little much more so than the carpets had ever 
red to brighten it. The furniture must be been. 
rearranged and some of it stained and recov- Curtains—The same as before, only cut 
ered. A painter was hired to come in by to sill-length and draped at the middle 
the day to stain furniture and woodwork, sashes instead of lower down. 
and the cost was much less than it would Portiéres.—Both sets were sent to a dyer 
have been if the furniture had been sent and dipped in a dark green dye, which 
away. The black-walnut chair was sent obliterated the red. They were then al- 
away to be recovered, but the removable lowed to hang straight from the poles 
seats of the small Empire chairs were easily without draping. : 
covered at home. Furniture.—Black walnut. Although seorn- 


ed because of style, the set was a 
handsome one, built on very simple 
lines, harmonizing beautifully with 
the coloring of the room. The wood- 
work was stained to go with it. 
Every piece of yellow oak and all 
but one Mission rocker were re- 
moved. The rocker seemed to har- 
monize fairly wel) with the black 
walnut. All the upholstery was 
either green or green and brown. 
The window-seat was covered with 
dark green corduroy, and did not re- 
quire changing. 

As it stands, the furniture consists 
of: Large sofa or couch, with roll 
ends, covered with green and brown 
figured velveteen. This stands across 
the corner, between the front window 
and the fireplace. Large marble-top 
table, covered with a cloth of green 
velours, standing in the middle of 
the room and holding the large 

SOME OF THE BLACK-WALNUT FURNITURE. dark green lamp with a new am- 
ber glass shade, and innumerable 

Many of the pictures were banished and as magazines and books. Small marble-top 
many. more sent to be reframed. When table, with a brown linen spread, standing 
rehung they were hung on a level with the at the head of the couch and holding a 
eyes, and there was an effort to obtain har- small brass lamp with a green shade, 
mony in framed subjects in the different for the convenience of those lying on 
rooms. the couch. Black-walnut bookcase in the 

When rearranged the rooms were as fol- corner of the room, between the win- 
lows: dow-seat and the fireplace, extending around 
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the corner. Upright piano in 





the corner, on the other side of ‘ — 

the window-seat, backing up 

against the wall which divides the J 

living-room from the hall. Black- 

walnut rocker covered with green 

velours, standing in front of the 

bookease. Upholstered chair in 

green and brown tapestry in front 

of the fire. Straight black-walnut | 

chair in green damask; straight 

black-walnut chair; Mission rock- 

er, also in green damask, recov- 

ered from red. 
Pictures.—Oil-painting of autumn 

scene, brown photographs. 
Bric-a-brac—Mantel: Two brass 

candlesticks, without shades; wa: 

ter-color painting, framed; green 

pottery vase; green glass vase. 

Bookcase: Green glass bowl; two 

brass candlesticks, without shades; 
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copper loving-cup; dull-red Jap- THE NEW WINDOW IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


anese vase. Piano: Nothing. 
HALL (REARRANGED) 

Walls and woodwork.—The same as in the 
living-room. 

Rugs.—Small green one, as before; small 
brown and green one, made from the 
same carpet as that in the living-room. 

Portiéres.—Green (dyed). 

Furniture.—Table (old) of veneered ma- 
hogany or birch, belonging originally to 
the same set as the small Empire chairs; 
Empire chair, recovered with green cor- 
duroy; mahogany-framed mirror hang- 
ing over table. 

Pictures—Same as before. 

RECEPTION-ROOM (REARRANGED) 
Walls.—Green. Woodwork.—White. 
Rug.—Green and brown, as before. 
Curtains.—The same as in the living-room. 
Furniture-—Small upholstered couch, in 

green velours, standing between the two 
windows opposite the hall; oak table, 
round, stained mahogany, standing at 
the right of the fireplace; oak desk, 
stained mahogany, and standing between 
the front windows. Both the table and 
desk were very plain and simple, so that 
they harmonized with the chairs when 
stained. Straight oak chair, stained; 
two Empire chairs covered with green 
velours; wicker rocker; birch rocker. 

Pictures.—Etchings and water-colors, re- 
framed in narrow wooden frames. 


The imitation oil-paintings here, as in all 


the rooms, and the family groups were con- 
sidered hopeless and banished to the attic. 


Bric-a-brac.—Table: New imitation-copper 
lamp with green glass shade. Desk: Pho- 
tograph of white “birches; Japanese 
pitcher; small brass candlestick. Mantel: 
Green glass vase; pair of glass can- 
dlesticks; photographs of the Adiron- 
dacks; the Barye lioness; Cloisonné vase. 

DINING-ROOM (REARRANGED) 

Walls —Green. Woodwork.—White. 

Rugs.—Green and red, from the- dining- 
room; small red one, from hall. 

Curtains —White Swiss muslin, as before. 

Furniture. — Dining-table, originally yel- 
low: oak, stained a weathered oak; six 
dining-chairs, stained in the same way; 
two straight oak chairs, stained; rocker, 
also stained; weathered-oak sideboard, 
standing under the casement window; 
weathered-oak side-table, from the living- 
room, standing at the side next the 
kitchen; yellow-oak bookcase, stained 
dark oak and used as a china-closet, 
standing at the same side as the serving- 
table; golden-oak china-closet, also 
stained, standing between the windows; 
yellow-oak stand, stained, standing in 
front of the window with a large fern. 

Pictures —Engravings and _ photographs, 
all in dark wood frames. 
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ERHAPS you will understand better 
p if I tell you the story of her life. 


When I knew her first she was poor 
and a stranger, and to be poor and a stranger 
in any town the world over is to be the tar- 
get for endless and surmises, 
against which few people can stand up. 

For her, with her spontaneity, it 
was difficult. She had succeeded,” however. 
Then came her marriage to a man of excep- 
tional wealth. This change of fortune, in- 
stead of lessening, merely increased her per- 
plexities. The people who, when she was 
poor, used to question her very right to ex- 
istence, now that she was rich tried to take 
Some wanted to enjoy 
the things she had; some said they wanted to 
push her on—to help 
course; oh! how careful they were to accen- 
tuate that/)—to help her (as they declared) 
take her “ rightful place in the world”! All 
of them wanted her money. It used to be 
funny to see the excuses they made to get it, 
the letters they wrote, the visits they paid, 
the friends of hers to whom they appealed 
for intercession. 


questions 


sweet 


possession of her. 


(disinterestedly, of 


Through these shoals She passed success- 
fully, and so on to better places than were 
possessed by the people who had wanted to 
“push her on ”—passed successfully, I say, 
and into delightful, well-dressed, 
lovely woman of the world, who comes into 
your room like a burst of sunshine, irradi- 
ating happiness wherever she appears. 

How has she done it? 

I know her well, so I can tell you. She 
has done it by keeping one prayer always in 
her heart: “God make me of use, and God 
keep me simple.” 

Now, there are people who will say (in- 
deed, I’ve heard them say it): “It’s easy 
enough for her to be lovely. She’s fich.” 

But great riches make some things harder. 
Where wealth abounds friendships are in- 
secure, appearing, as they do, under so many 
guises. Money stands between you and the 
other soul, either as the consciousness of 
something you want to ignore (as when a 


being a 


poor man is afraid to ask a rich woman to be 
his wife), or as something you want the 
other person to ignore (as when, if you are 
rich, you want the poor person to love you, 
not your possessions). 

Then, again, the requirements of wealth 
(like hers) are more complicated than those 
confronting us who enjoy a more modest 
competence. Choose from among a hundred 
of them, for instance, that (common to the 
least of us) of knowing how to manage— 
Bridget ! 

Not half a dozen Bridgets, if you please, 
but just one irresponsible, newly imported 
Bridget—a Bridget like that particular maid 
of all work who is now making miserable 
(as they declare) the lives of the recently 
married Dick and Sallie. Dick and Sallie 
can talk of nothing else than of how their 
“things are broken,” how “nothing goes 
well.” Sadly enough, too, they are begin- 
ning to notice that their friends are 
not dropping in so often. And no.wonder! 
For sometimes there is a maid and some- 
times there is none. Always, however, there 
is confusion. Dick, when he meets you on 
the suburban train, confides to you that the 
race of servants is dying out, and that this 
country is no place to live in; while Sallie 
has made up her mind that no one ean ex- 
pect anything else in these days (as if these 
days were different from any others) from a 
maid who wants two afternoons a week, or 
who has undertaken to receive wages for 
work which she does not know how to per- 
form. 

But the woman whose story I am telling 
has now sixteen maids to manage—sixteen 
with divers temperaments to handle; six- 
teen to keep at peace with one another; six- 
teen with grievances to be adjusted; sixteen 
to be just to and generous to, while she is 
not only just to her husband, but to her 
friends, in having these sixteen heterogene- 
ous elements working so harmoniously to- 
gether that her house is made to stand for 
everybody’s refreshment—not everybody’s con-~ 
fusion and dismay. If you, therefore, make 
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the managing of but one maid so much of a 
problem, think of her with the problem pre- 
sented by sixteen. Human nature is the 
same whether wages are twenty dollars a 
month or fifty-five, and sometimes more diffi- 
eult to control. 

‘No! It has not been easy just because she 
was rich, though it might have been easy to 
have been puffed up about money and a place 
in the world. But as ambition has never en- 
tered into her soul, worldliness has 
corroded it. 

She is as unpretentious and sweet in her 
great house to-day as she was in that little 
box of a place where I knew her first. Her 
one thought is still to be of use. For that 
reason she is always hunting out cases to 
help—obscure, proud, sensitive people; strug- 
gling young men and women with talents 
and no money to begin on; old ladies with 
no color in their lives; the sick, the tired, 
the discouraged. In her unobtrusive way 
she helps them all, never caring to see her 
name heading lists of charitable subscrip- 
tions, declining to have it there. One hand 
never knows what the other does. I often 
stumble over waste places she has made to 
blossom, without ever having heard a word 
of them from her. 

She has kept herself simple, and simple 
means to her not thinking about herself at 
all—thinking of nothing, in fact, but that 
God should “ make her of use.” 

Again I say, “ No!” It has not been easy 
for her just “ because she was rich.” When, 
as you read this, you are still tempted to 
think so, stop and consider one or two things: 
what, for instance, the bewildering effects of 
flattery, or even of receiving too frequent 
expressions of gratitude, may be upon those 
who are rich, important, and munificent, and 
how easily a head might be turned. Nobody 
meeting you on equal terms, nobody telling 
you all the truth, nobody doing anything, in 
fact, except to kowtow. Consider, too, what 
pitfalls a sense of power might prove (does 
prove)—the power to do anything better 
than another person can; the power to do 
any big thing and not to think oneself the 
biggest of them all, only to keep simple, re- 
membering that we have only been of use. 

Are you and I, for instance, so eager to 
be of use that we are always simple about the 
little things we do; the children we help, 
the neighbors we nurse, or the friends we 
have helped out of a scrape? TI have heard 
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people say (so have you), “I went to see 
Mrs. Thomas when her little boy was hurt, 
and she has not had the decency to ask me 
to her party.” When (our opportunities 
multiplying) we are able to give village li- 
braries or monumental fountains, found 
schools and send indigent young men to col- 
lege, is it not delightful to hear (and be- 
lieve) all the praise which the press or the 
people bestow upon us? Is it not easier to 
feel our own importance than to be thank- 
ful because we have been allowed to be of 
use to some one else? If it were not so easy, 
would our hearts be broken so often because 
nobody appreciated the things we had done, 
the hours we had spent on making church 
sociables a success, or in getting places for 
people out of work? 

That which some of us who are poor do 
not find easy is this: To feel we may be of 
use, or that it’s worth while to pray to be 
made so, when, in reality, we have so little 
to offer to friend or acquaintance. Some of 
us have to keep saying to ourselves: “ Ev- 
ery one has something to give. There’s a 
way for each to be useful.” For instance, 
I may be able to make a better buttonhole 
than you, but you may be able to write a bet- 
ter letter. I may know more about canary- 
birds, you about gardening. You may know 
best what a child needs with croup, I may 
know the best way of managing bookworms. 
These things, then, being so, why should I 
not be useful to you about buttonholes, ca- 
nary-birds and bookworms? You certainly 
are of great use to me about letters, gar- 
dening, and the cure of croup. 

Proved of use in small services, however, 
does it not seem altogether absurd to suppose 
ourselves in danger of lacking simplicity ? 

But we are in danger. 

We are just as much in danger with our 
small means as that woman was whose story 
I have just told, the woman who was tested 
(as few of us are)—tested in poverty, tested 
in wealth, tested in obscure stations, and 
tested in exalted ones; but who, through all 
the phases and pitfalls of her bewildering 
life, kept this one prayer pure, “ Make me 
of use and keep me simple.” 

It is the “1,” “I,” “I,” over which most 
of us stumble in great places and in small. 
Whether our services include the founding 
of kingdoms or the setting of tables, it is 
the “TIT,” “1.” “I” that forgets we are in 
this world to be of use. The “I,” “I,” “I” 
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that is so ready to exalt itself because Provi- 
dence has paid it the compliment of asking 
it to serve. 

To feel that we cannot be of use (or are 
not) is as egotistic as to feel self-satisfaction 
in a record of our services. To do, and to be 
irritable about doing, cannot be set down to 
our credit at all, at least where simplicity 
(such as my friend prayed for) is considered. 
But to serve and then to bemoan the fact 
of having missed gratitude is never to have 
really prayed to be of use, never to have real- 
ly prayed to be kept simple. 

We cannot boast of being of use when 
we’re merely being busybodies and intruding 
into other people’s lives; trying even to do 
their thinking for them. There is never any 
simplicity where there’s disappointment or 
chagrin about another’s lack of appreciation, 
any more than there is when there is boast- 
fulness about a service rendered. Real sim- 
plicity understands that it is God who is 
working through the “I”; that it is love; 
and so simplicity bows before that which is 
greatest of all, and straightway forgets 
everything regarding the “I” which has ac- 
complished the service. 

Of course I know (and you do, too) that 
it sometimes hurts us to the quick to be of 
use even to those we love, and then to see 
not only credit taken from us, but other 
people sailing off with our rewards. “ This 
is not justice; it is not equity,” we cry. Or 
we say, “If we do not respect our own rights 
no one will respect them ”; therefore we feel 
justified in demanding recognition. Some of 
us quibble over the fact that we must not let 
another person (for that person’s sake) take 
away our credit for some good deed without 
uttering a protest. 
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And each and every one of these things 
that we say is true. Ever so much in this 
world is not right, nor just, nor equitable, 
nor anything else that it ought to be, if we 
look only at what we sometimes call human 
laws. If we desire the real simplicity in 
usefulness we must turn our eyes from 
abuses and get another point of view. This 
way, for example: I help you, give you an idea 
about cheeses, perhaps, and you, being a 
better, more practical worker than I, put the 
idea into execution. Now you may win fame 
and wealth with your cheeses, and I gain 
nothing of fame or of wealth with my ideas. 
But even then, should I grumble? Some- 
body (unconsciously, it may be) has sup- 
plied me with an idea out of which I have 
prospered, while that other person, without 
my knowing it, has gone begging. We could 
all rebel. It is better, however, to remember 
that the world is governed by great laws 
and forces which we do not always under- 
stand. If the question of reward arises, we 
have this to remember, “ All service counts 
the same with God.” If we are to be useful, 
and every hour brings every one a chance, 
we must be simple, and simplicity (in use- 
fulness) brings joy, gladness, faith, serenity, 
and radiation (like my friend’s). But use- 
fulness and simplicity are only made perfect 
when, whether in the great things we do or 
the small, we feel a higher and diviner law 
directing us, the law which uses each of us 
as angels are used, as messengers of God. 

“Ah, but I want things!” I can hear you 
say it. In answer, just let me tell you this: 
The woman whose story I told you never 
wanted anything, yet everything has come 
to her. She only wanted to be of use and to 
be kept simple! 




















T happened in a certain town, not long 
rn ago, that a reaction set in against elab- 

orate lunch-parties. It was not so much 
that Mrs. Brown had had one of ten courses, 
or that Mrs. Smith had outdone her by giv- 
ing one of eleven, with flowers and fancy 
dishes from the city, but that since servants 
were few and inexperienced, such things 
were pronounced too much trouble for the 
result. Why should they try and offer one an- 
other such affairs when they would have just 
as good a time together with a simple meal 
and fewer frills? 

So one morning Mrs. Jones rose up in her 
social might and declared that she would be 
one of twelve women who should set an exam- 
ple tothe rest; they 
should have a se- 
ries of one-course 
luncheons, invit- 
ing each as many 
guests or as few 
as were desirable, 
and each hostess 
promising faith- 
fully to keep her 
hospitality within 
bounds. Eleven 
other women joy- 
fully joined with 
her, and the result was a set of charmingly 
informal affairs which had the air of being 
impromptu. The woman with one servant 
or none managed quite as well as the one 
with three or four, and for the first time all 
were on an equal footing. 

Several things were agreed upon at the 
start. One was that the table should be as 
simple as the luncheon. A cloth was to 
be used by those who wished, without loss 
of caste; lunch-cloths were admitted also, 
however, and very plain linen doilies. Flow- 
ers were to be used sparingly, and fern-dishes 
were to have place instead as far as possible. 
All elaborate silver was to be laid aside, and 
all cut glass and handsome china, and every- 
thing was to be plain, homelike. 
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One main course was agreed upon, and 
some trifle might follow it, or a course of 
fruit might come first or last. But all made 
dishes, entrées, ices, or ice-creams were to 
be barred out, with anything difficult or ex- 
pensive to procure. The result showed that 
these rules were really followed, and the 
hostesses seemed to vie with one another as to 
who could give a luncheon most easily. 

For the first affair the table was laid with 
a small lunch-cloth and a low bowl of nas- 
turtiums from the garden. As shad roe had 
just come in, the main course was a large dish 
of baked’ roe, with simple accompaniments: 
Baked ‘shad roe, lattice potatoes, pickles, hot 
biscuit, coffee, cream cheese, hot gingerbread. 

The shad roe 
was,baked in a 
deep-dish and well 
browned; the po- 
tatoes were pre- 
pared by peeling 
some large ones 
raw and slicing 
them on a little tin 
cutter shaped like 
a tiny  wash- 
board, turning 
them first one 
way and then 
at right angles; a quantity was made ready 
in a few moments, dropped into ice-water, 
and then dried and dropped into deep fat and 
browned. The gingerbread was very soft 
and light, made by this rule: 

One cup of molasses mixed with one table- 
spoonful of melted butter and a teaspoonful 
each of ginger, cinnamon, cloves, and half a 
saltspoonful .of salt; one teaspoonful of 
baking-soda, dissolved in a tablespoonful of 
boiling water, added to the molasses; two 
and a half cups of flour beaten in. Line a 
biscuit-tin . with ‘buttered paper and bake 
about half an hour in a moderate oven. 

Just before this gingerbread was put into 
the oven a half-cup of blanched almonds was 
scattered over the dough. 
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The second luncheon had a pretty bunch 
of garden asters for a centrepiece, as frost 
had not come. As the main course of the 
meal was substantial, the second was really 
dispensed with: 

Fried chicken, scalloped sweet-potatoes, 
currant jelly, hot rolls, coffee. 





CREAMED EGGS IN CRUST. 


The chicken was cut up into large pieces, 
second joints and halved breasts, dipped into 
batter and fried in deep fat; a rich white sauce 
was served with it. The potatoes were boiled, 
sliced, and put in layers into a deep baking- 
dish with salt, pepper, butter, and white 
sauce between the layers, fine crumbs and 
butter put over all, and browned in the oven. 

The third luncheon had linen doilies on the 
table and a fern-dish in the centre. The 
menu had a rather simple first course: 

Creamed oysters on rounds of toast, potato 
croquettes, toasted muffins, olives, spice-cake, 
and coffee. 

The muffins were bought at a bakery, split 
open, toasted and buttered. The spice-cake 
was baked in one large loaf and served fresh, 
but cold. 

As the fourth luncheon came about Christ- 
mas-time, it had a holiday touch in both table 
and meal. A large amount of holly was in 
the centre, bright with berries, and two small 
moulds of cranberry jelly repeated the color: 

Slices of cold turkey and cranberry sauce, 
hot creamed potatoes, popovers, shrimp salad 
with mayonnaise. 

In order to keep this luncheon strictly to 
one main and one light course, the coffee which 
followed the salad was served in the draw- 
ing-room, but the hostess was declared out of 
order in having so substantial a second 
course, and was only pardoned because of the 
Christmas character of the meal and the fact 
that she had had cold meat. 

The luncheon which came next had for the 
first course something new to many present— 
haddie, creamed, served in a chafing-dish: 


Creamed finnan-haddie, hashed potatoes, 
salted almonds, and olives. Sweet wafers and 
coffee. 

The fish had been picked up and soaked 
half an hour, then drained of the water and 
simmered in the chafing-dish in a rich white 
sauce, made with cream instead of milk. If 
it had not been easily obtainable 
the hostess said she would have had 
creamed lobster in its place. 

The sixth affair was very plain, but 
exceedingly nice: 

Eggs poached in double cream, 
creamed potatoes in little dishes, 
hot baking-powder biscuit, celery; 
sponge-cake, and chocolate. 

The eggs had been carefully broken 
into a buttered baking-dish and thick 
cream poured in so as nearly to cover 
them, and they were seasoned with salt and 
paprika and put into the oven until just set, 
The sponge-cake was baked in a shallow tin 
and served in large squares covered with boiled 
icing mixed with nuts; the chocolate had 
whipped cream on top. 

The next luncheon also had eggs for the 
main dish, but served in a new way: 

Eggs Newburg, hashed browned potatoes, 
hot rolls, olives, coffee; gooseberry jam, cream 
cheese, and thin crackers. 

Eggs Newburg.—Boil hard eight eggs and 
cut into dice; heat half a pint of cream with 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of red 
pepper, and thicken with the beaten yolks of 
three eggs; stir in the eggs and heat well; 
add half a wineglass of sherry. 

This dish was cooked on the table in the 
chafing-dish, and followed by a delicious 
sweet; a shallow dish had in it a half-inch 
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layer of gooseberry jam, with another half- 
inch covering it of cream cheese put through 
the potato-ricer; it was eaten with crackers. 


As the eighth luncheon came in Lent, it , 


had a fish course first: 
Salmon, with lettuce cups of pea salad; 
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hot rolls and olives; sugar cookies and 
tea. 

The salmon was taken from the can in large 
pieces, drained, freed from fat, and arranged 
in a pyramid in the middle of a round platter, 
and about it were single leaves of lettuce 
shaped like cups, each one holding a spoonful 
of pease, mixed with mayonnaise. The sugar 
cookies were delicious, made by this recipe: 

Sugar cookies.—One cup of butter and two 
of sugar, beaten to a cream; three eggs 
beaten separately, yolks put in first, then 





SALMON WITH GREEN-PEA SALAD. 


whites; flavor with a very little almond, and 
last stir in just enough flour to enable you to 
roll out thin. Cut in squares, place them 
in floured pans, and brush each one over with 
white of egg, and sprinkle with granulated 
sugar mixed with a very little cinnamon; 
put a split almond on each and bake. 

The following luncheon had oysters again, 
but served curiously: 

Creamed oysters in bread crust, cold sliced 
tongue, rolls, pickles; sliced oranges with 
maraschino, coffee. 

The oysters were creamed as usual; then 
a loaf of baker’s bread had the top slice re- 
moved, the crumb taken out, and butter 
rubbed all over the inside, and it was brown- 
ed in the oven. Into this the oysters were put, 
and bread crumbs with bits of butter put 
over them, and the loaf returned to the oven 
to brown a little. It was served on a small 
platter with watercress around it, and the 
hostess sliced it down as bread is cut, serv- 
ing each a piece of delicious crust with a 
spoonful of the oysters. The oranges were cut 
into thin slices, and over them a sugar-and- 
water syrup flavored with maraschino had 
been poured and allowed to grow rather stiff 
by standing where it was cold. 

The tenth meal had this pretty dish to 
begin with: 


Spanish omelet with French fried pota- 
toes, olives, salted nuts, coffee; baked apples 
filled with nuts, whipped cream. 

A half-can of tomatoes was stewed with 
three large canned red peppers cut up into 
good-sized bits, a slice of onion, two sprigs of 
parsley, and salt and pepper; when smooth 
this mixture was folded into a large, puffy 
omelet, the tomato showing all around the 
sides. The apples were peeled, cored, and 
the middle filled with chopped English wal- 
nuts; while they baked, sugar and water was 
occasionally put over them, so that they came 
out of the oven glazed; they were served 
cold, with whipped cream. 

The next luncheon was: 

Cream of clam, with whipped cream and 
hot wafers; creamed chicken; pease; hot bis- 
cuit; salted nuts; coffee. 

The soup was made by this recipe: 

Clam soup.—One heaping tablespoonful of 
butter and two of flour rubbed to a cream. 
Melt in a saucepan over the fire and add 
slowly a quart of rich milk, stirring con- 
stantly; when it thickens add celery salt, a 
bit of cayenne, and a cup of minced clams 
with their juice; let it boil upg once and 
serve. The creamed chicken was served pret- 
tily in a border of pease, which had been 
creamed also, but so stiffly that they seemed 
almost solid and made a perfect border. 

The last luncheon of the series came when 
mushrooms were easily found, so that they 
formed the main course: 

Broiled mushrooms on toast, potato soufflé, 
olives, radishes, tea; little puddings with 
preserved strawberries. 

The’ mushrooms had been peeled and 
rubbed with butter, the outside broiled first, 
and then the inside, with a bit of butter laid 
in each cup as it went over the coals. 

The little puddings were the ordinary 
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plain cornstarch variety, sweetened, with a 
few preserved strawberries in each. 
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THIRD PAPER: 


HAT shall we eat and how shall we 
\W eat it? The luscious strawberry, in- 

nocent, as a rule, of untoward effect, 
is poison to some people. 

If the personal-idiosyncrasy point of view 
was the only one, discussion of the crucial 
questions as to eating would, indeed, be fu- 
tile, but there are other view-points which 
have to do with larger laws, that are at once 
inclusive and illuminating. 

That it is the legitimate office of our food 
to sustain our bodies and render them effi- 
cient, is manifest. It then must follow that 
it is abused when it does not fulfil this pur- 
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pose. When does this happen? When the 
laws that control that most wonderful of all 
laboratories, the stomach, are persistently 
ignored. 


Suspended, hammocklike, in the midst of 
our bodies, the stomach is held in place, not 
by unyielding cords, but by elastic muscles. 
Ilaving no choice but to receive whatever we 
swallow, this all-important province of the 
bodily kingdom must discharge what we com- 
pel it to receive into the lower digestive tract. 
The peristaltic motion which accomplishes 
this would not be possible were it not held in 
position by elastic supports. 

A scant pint is all any stomach can suc- 
cessfully manage at one time. When we 
crowd more into it the flexible muscles which 
sustain it cannot contract, and the result is 
that a portion of the food is not discharged 
as it should be, and, quickly deteriorating, 
generates poison. The visible effect of this 
is discoloration of the skin, pimples and other 
blemishes, and the results which we cannot 
see are much more serious. -In addition to 
this, continual over-feeding establishes a 
chronic distension of the stomach, which 
makes it impossible for it, at any time, to 
do its work properly. The head of one of the 
largest sanitariums in this country, where 
thousands of invalids are treated each year, 
makes this statement: 

“ At least nine-tenths of the entire number 
of those who come to this institution to be 
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treated are suffering from distended stom- 
achs. After studying the matter of food 
for years, I am convinced that there is much 
more suffering caused by repletion than 
starvation.” 

That a much smaller quantity of food than 
each of us usually takes would give greater 
efficiency, and in all ways better results, than 
a larger amount, has been demonstrated by 
scientific experiment. It was Horace 
Fletcher who, having rescued himself from 
chronic invalidism by eating the right food in 
the right way, and who has written much on 
the subject, induced President Roosevelt to 
have a certain number of the army hospital 
corps detailed to test his method of eating, 
under the observation of the department of 
physiology at Yale. That was several years 
ago. -s 

A recent experiment, along the same lines, 
was conducted by Professor Irving Fisher, 
who occupies the chair of political economy 
at Yale. His purpose was to discover what 
effect the proper mastication of food and fix- 
ing the mind on the enjoyment of what was 
eaten, would have on the mental and bodily 
powers of the individual. Nine students were 
selected to make the test, which lasted four 
and one-half months. Professor Fisher states 
that the men improved fifty per cent. in en- 
durance during the first nine weeks, and at 
the end of the experiment were able to much 
more than double the amount of physical 
work they were able to do when they began 
the test, as was shown by gymnasium 
records. 

The rules observed by these men during 
the experiment were to thoroughly masticate 
all food, concentrate the attention on its 
taste and the pleasure derived from eating it, 
and to implicitly obey the appetite by taking 
any food it called for. The tabulated results 
show a decrease of one-half of the amount 
of meat ordinarily consumed by these men in 
six months, and that they developed a decided 
preference for nuts and cereals. . 

Professor Fisher states as his conclusion, 
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from the results of this experiment, that any 
healthy individual can, by thoroughly masti- 
cating and prolonging the enjoyment of what 
he eats, double his endurance, acquire a sen- 
sitive choice as to amount, and so educate 
his appetite that it will call for just the kind 
of food which will meet the varying daily 
needs of the body. 

When we thoroughly masticate and prolong 
the enjoyment of our food it is unified by the 
saliva. A most important result of the unifi- 
cation of what we eat through insalivation is 
that the stomach is not obliged to undertake, 
at practically the same moment, various kinds 
of work, which is no more possible for a 
stomach than for an individual. 

That Professor Fisher’s conclusions will 
enable each of us to answer for himself the 
question: “ What to eat and how to eat it?” 
is obyious, and the simpler foods, which each 
will then most enjoy, will make the skin as 
fair as was Daniel’s when, refusing the 
king’s meat, he lived on a diet of pulse and 
rapidly waxed comely and strong, both in 
body and in mind. 

Whatever is done or left undone, the eating 
of fats or rich foods of any kindeis sure to be 
a detriment to the complexion. Given the 
material, the stomach is able to make just 
the right kind and quantity of lubrication 
which the system requires, but it has no 
power to successfully dispose of crude fats 
forced upon it. 

When we keep the digestive tract, the 
source of the tint and texture of the skin as 
well as of physical strength, in order by the 
right kind of food taken in the right way, we 
have a solid foundation for a complexion 
perfect of its kind. Any one may have this 
who has not an incurable humor of the blood. 
If you are inclined to doubt it, just follow 
directions and be convinced. That is, let the 
foundations (which cannot be laid and left, 
but must be looked to daily) of correct 
breathing, correct eating, and the exercises 
which establish normal vibrations and equi- 
librium, be given faithful attention. In ad- 
dition to this give your face, which is the 
court of your bodily kingdom, where the 
finer directing forces express themselves, uni- 
form care, and a complexion fine and fair will 
be yours. 

Once a day, preferably at night, you should 
wash your face very thoroughly if you would 
have one of the most potent adjuncts of 
beauty, a fine skin. After having lathered 
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your face with the best soap, wash gently 
but thoroughly with a very soft, even brush 
or a cloth. Rinse well and dry with a soft 
towel, using an upward stroke. When the 
face has been thoroughly dried give it two 
cream baths. The cream for this purpose is 
made as follows: Melt together two ounces of 
best sweet almond oil; one-fourth ounce 
spermaceti; one large teaspoonful best lan- 
olin, and a bit of white wax, the kind that 
comes in thin round sheets the size of a 
half-dollar. Remove this from the fire and 
add gradually two ounces of orange-flower 
water and four drops of either oil of rose or 
rose-geranium. Be careful not to use more 
of the spermaceti and wax than the formula 
calls for, as what is wanted is not a stiff oint- 
ment, but a soft cream which will nourish 
and soften the skin. 

Apply this cream with the fingers over the 
whole face. When this has been done stroke 
the face gently from the nose outward and 
upward nine or more times. Then placing 
the thumbs on the temples and the fingers in 
the centre of the forehead, bring the fingers 
to the thumbs with a gentle, even stroke. 
Repeat this until the forehead has been thor- 
oughly massaged. With the fingers on the 
temples, move them lightly round and round 
with a light stroke nine or more times. 
Where there are wrinkles, let the movement. 
be across them. If there is a frown between 
the eyes, or other wrinkles in the forehead, 
tie a fillet of white satin ribbon around the 
head at night, in such a way that the skin is 
smooth under it, and in the morning the 
frown will have disappeared. Of course, the 
wrinkles will return if you continue to frown 
and raise your forehead in a way that makes 
them, but if this is avoided, and the fillet is 
used regularly at night, and at other times 
when it is convenient, it will keep the fore- 
head smooth. 

In using the cream about the eyes pat it in 
carefully, not neglecting the lids. In doing 
this the greatest care should be used. Not 
the sinallest particle of the cream should be 
permitted to get into the eyes. 

In massaging the neck and under the chin, 
use the balls of your thumbs, holding the face 
lightly with your fingers, stroking firmly and 
gently from the centre outward and upward. 
When this has been done wipe all the cream off 
with a soft cloth as carefully as if the skin 
were a delicate bit of paper easily torn. To 
leave cream on the skin relaxes the muscles. 
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In giving the face these cream baths it is 
best to sit before a mirror. The skin should 
never be wrinkled on the cushion of flesh be- 
neath it, and when you see what you are 
doing this can be avoided. 

When the cream has been carefully wiped 
off again smear the face with fresh cream 
and go over it a second time. When this has 
been wiped off drench the face with cold 
water. 

As the skin of the entire body throws off a 
great deal of waste matter, if the pores of a 
certain area are kept open while others are 
not, impurities will follow the line of the 
least resistance and seek the part where the 
pores are not clogged. This being so, how- 
ever carefully you care for your face, if you 
do not bathe your whole body frequently, en- 
larged pores, pimples, and other blemishes will 
be certain to appear on the face. For this 
reason, as well as others, a daily sponge-bath, 
followed by friction so brisk that it leaves 
the skin in a glow, together with frequent 
changes of underwear, is essential if you 
would gain and maintain a good complexion. 

In taking this daily bath, to avoid a chill, 
do not expose more than a small portion of 
the body at a time. Thin persons, and those 
of low vitality, will find it a great advantage 
to anoint the body with a very little fresh 
cocoanut oil. It should be lightly wiped off 
before putting on the underwear. 

A method of preventing wrinkles and 
smoothing out, partially at least, those al- 
ready formed, which has been used by Egyp- 
tian women from early times to the present, 
is, after washing the face at night, to smudge 
it with the smoke of powdered myrrh. If 
you would get the best result use Turkish 
myrrh, which comes in sealed pound boxes, 
sold at a dollar a pound. One box is sufficient 
for four months. 

To get the desired effect burn the myrrh 
on iron. A small piece can be had at any 
blacksmith’s shop for a few cents. With the 
eyes tightly closed, hold the face in the 
smoke. About two tablespoonfuls of the 
myrrh are used at one time, but only one- 
fourth of this is seattered on the iron at once. 
After the smudging, leave the face untouched 
overnight, and in the morning do not wash, 
but smear with cleansing cream, the formula 
for which has already been given, and wipe 
off thoroughly and carefully. The following 
cream is also good for this purpose, and is an 
excellent skin food: Melt one hundred drops 
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of pure almond oil (and be sure it is the best), 
with four drachms of best white lanolin. 
After taking from the fire, stir in one ounce 
of cucumber juice—the fresh is best, though 
it cannot always be obtained. Add to this, 
while beating constantly, thirty drops of any 
good perfume preferred. Lemon verbena, 
carnation pink, rose, and rose-geranium are all 
good. The face should not be smudged with 
myrrh more than three times a week. 

Before wiping off the cream catch up the 
flesh of the face and neck lightly between the 
finger-tips and the thumb and let it go quick- 
ly with an outward motion. This brings the 
blood to the skin and prevents the forming of 
wrinkles and lessens those already formed. 
Tt also tends to fill out any part of the face or 
neck which is hollow. This should be done 
very carefully and gently once a day. 

An old-fashioned, simple cosmetic, used by 
belles of long ago to make the skin firm and 
brilliant, is made by boiling the white of a 
fresh egg in two ounces of rose-water, put- 
ting it in as soon as the rose-water begins to 
simmer. When it is well cooked strain 
through a wire herb-strainer and mash well 
with a spoon. Add to this, a little at a time, 
one large teaspoonful of almond oil, beating 
thoroughly. This makes a paste, to which add 
as much powdered alum as can easily be 
taken up on the point of a _ fruit-knife. 
After thoroughly cleaning the face, wash it 
at once in the rose-water in which the egg 
has been boiled, patting it into the skin with 
the hand. After an hour smear the face with 
the paste, and in five minutes wipe off care- 
fully with a soft cloth. After the first wash- 
ing, make no more use of the rose-water in 
which the egg has been boiled, but use the 
paste each day for a week or more, then dis- 
continue for about the same length of time. 
It is necessary to make this paste when it is 
to be used, as it does not keep well. 

The best of all bleaches for the skin is cu- 
cumber juice. When this cannot be obtained 
a good substitute is a fresh, ripe grapefruit. 
Cut open and rubbed on the face, it is a 
tonic as well as a bleach. A ripe tomato cut 
and rubbed on the face tones and refreshes 
the skin and, in some cases, will remove yel- 
low spots, including freckles. Strawberry 
juice is another excellent complexion tonic, 
and it imparts a ruddy glow in addition to 
doing its stimulating work. As it is not pos- 
sible, except in large cities, to get straw- 
berries out of season, the juice can be pressed 
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from the berries when they can be easily ob- 
tained, and kept from season to season, by 
adding an ounce of alcohol and one-fourth 
drachm of boric acid to four ounces of the 
juice. ‘Apply this with a bit of absorbent cot- 
ton and pat it in well. See that the face is 
not streaked, dust with a little rice powder, 
tinted to suit the color of the skin, and the 
result is a complexion fair and glowing. 

To steam the face once each week clears 
and in all ways improves the skin. This is 
done by holding a folded towel dipped in hot 
water. to the face until the skin is a bright 
red. Before it cools massage thoroughly with 
skin-food cream. Occasionally, instead of 
using the cream, wash the face in buttermilk, 
or plain sour milk. This last tones and gives 
a healthy color to the skin, and is in all ways 
a most wholesome cosmetic. After steaming 
the face it should always be drenched in cold 
water. 

Another simple means of improving the 
complexion is to wash the face and neck, once 
in eight or nine days, in what is ealled by 
physicians the natural salt solution. This is 
made by putting a drachm of salt, which is 
an ordinary teaspoonful, into a pint of water. 
Use no soap nor brush with this. Pat the 
face while wet, and dry lightly. Do not wash 
off for an hour or more. 

A woman well known in New York society, 
whose youthful face, figure, and ways are the 
remark of all who know her, as she is a 
grandmother, says she attributes her good 
health, and the fact that she does not realize 
the passage of years, to a lifelong habit of, 
as she puts it, snatching a little rest many 
times a day. If you think you have no time 
to take brief periods of rest, let me assure 
you that the habit is a time-saver, and that 
those who have it accomplish more good in a 
day than those who do not. 

There is an easily understood reason why 
this is so. Gravity acts on all the parts. of 
the body, drawing them constantly downward, 
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Next month the writer will discuss ‘‘ The Care of the Hair.” 
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and the muscles and tissues of the face are 
no exception. To lie down and completely 
relax, for even a few minutes, overcomes this 
force, as far as the organs of the body are 
concerned, as they then assume a normal po- 
sition, and on rising one looks as much better 
as she feels. These frequent little periods of 
rest are a sovereign remedy for the drawn 
look which mars so many faces. 

The sixth of the series of exercises, the first 
five of which have been given, is this: Stand 
squarely on your feet with the face to the 
north, concentrate your mind on the exer- 
cise, draw in a full breath, and reach out 
your right hand, close it as if grasping 
something and draw it up to your chest, 
at the right shoulder, as if pulling a 
weight, while holding this thought: “I 
draw strength to myself,” which is sim- 
ply for the purpose of concentrating the 
mind. This done, drop your right hand to 
the side, take a full breath, and reach out 
your left hand in the same way and bring 
up to the right side of your chest at the 
shoulder. Drop your left hand and again 
take a full breath, extend both hands, close 
them with a firm grasp, cross them, bringing 
the right to your left shoulder and the left 
to your right shoulder, but together and slow- 
ly, as if drawing a weight. Repeat this ex- 
ercise three times. 

For the seventh exercise, stand firmly, in 
a comfortable position, and while you take 
a deep natural breath rise slowly to your 
toes, stretching upward as much as possible; 
relax, expel the breath, and bring the heels 
slowly to the floor. Count nine, and again 
rise to the toes as before. Repeat this exer- 
cise nine times. The first of these two ex- 
ercises increases magnetism and the resistive 
power of the body, and also makes one posi- 
tive and vigorous of will. The second 
strengthens and makes more vital and flexible 
the muscles of the whole body, and especially 
of the limbs, ankles, and feet. 
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pleasure to the home-maker as to 
evolve something original out of every- 
day materials. Artistic fabrics have such 
endless possibilities, if only we are on the 


: *“HERE is nothing that gives so much 














A SIMPLE STRIPED DESIGN. 


lookout for them and adapt them to our 
special needs. Draperies made from ma- 
terials bought by the yard have not the 
same artistic quality as those that have 
been developed and improved upon, and 
our own individuality worked into every 
ornament and fold. 

Those who have never thought of do- 
ing this will be surprised, when they 
once begin to look for fabrics, how many 
beautiful things there are suitable for 
development, either as appliqué, stencil, 
or outline work. 

Our illustrations show some materials 
picked up at random which should 
be helpful in explaining what I want 
to help each woman to do for her- 
self. The nasturtium design is a 
madras curtain. Now, as this material 
is most beautiful when applied to 
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a stronger surface, this could be cut out and 
laid on linen, denim, or any plain material 
that suggested itself. The broad band of 
flowers and leaves at the bottom should only 
have the outline of the flowers at the top 
cut out, leaving the madras solid until it 
reaches the bottom. Then the scissors can 
be run up the side of the stems and around 
the leaves and flowers of the second clump, 
continuing until it reaches the third. The 
stem lines must not be continued above the 
third line of flowers, as that would break the 
uniformity of the design. 

In appliquéing a curtain of this material, 
do not attempt to cut the whole thing at 
once. Baste the piece of madras firmly on 
the background, and proceed to cut the top 
outline of the deep section. Then sew a tiny 
cord by machine around every flower and leaf 
of the top outline, or work over the edges 
by hand. To hold the appliqué in place, I 
would suggest veining the leaves, in green 
silk, right through the two materials, but 
do not outline each leaf with braid. That 
would spoil the artistic and soft appearance 
of the design, although it will be necessary 
to outline the entire centre stem lines, be- 
ginning from the bottom of the curtain. 
This will also serve to keep the appliqué in 
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SUMMER CURTAINS 


place. As madras frays very quickly, it will 
be best to cut and sew one group of stem 
lines at a time, and it is best to overcast the 
madras and background material together 
immediately after cutting. Great care must 














AN APPLIQUE 


DESIGN FOR A PORTIERE. 


be taken in seeing that the madras is per- 
fectly straight on the background, as it is a 
soft, clinging material, and stretches easily. 
It can be done on a large table, but will need 
basting. Of course, the two materials must 
be basted together between the stem lines, so 
that when these are cut the basting threads 
are not interfered with. The effect of this 
appliqué when worked is very beautiful, and 
being on firm material will last for years. 
When soiled, send to a first-rate cleaner. 

The little striped design can be treated 
simply. This is a heavy English cretonne, 
bought by the vard, which comes in several 
rich colors. The little stripe is about three 
inches wide, and a border of this at one side 
of a curtain and across the bottom would 
make a charming trimming for an up-stairs 
sitting-room or bedroom curtain. As each 
width contains four stripes, the amount need- 
ed can be easily calculated. 

A most artistic short inner curtain can be 
made from a design of this kind by having 
one strip at the side for a border, and the 
four repeats of the design across the ma- 
terial for the border at the bottom of a 
eurtain. Such curtains would be charming 
with a valance, and another of the four 
tulips in a row could be used for ornament- 
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ing the valance. In that case I would advise 
the background of the curtain matching the 
groundwork of the figured cretonne, as this 
shade will be introduced in the valance and 
at the bottom of each curtain. In finishing 
off the repeats of the four designs it would 
be well to run the cord round the design 
and in a straight line across the material, 
until it reaches the other repeat, or it could 
follow the line of the ornament shown on 
every alternate stripe, which would be pret- 
tier than a straight line. 

Another of our designs shows a suggestion 
for a portiére. This can be made of arras, 
or craftsman’s canvas, or even of burlap or 
denim. The imported craftsman’s canvas is 
the most decorative, and comes in many 
beautiful colors, and is fifty inches wide. 
The flower is one solid piece of linen, in a 
contrasting color. Old-gold, or rose, would 
be a pretty shade for the flower, with a plain 
strip of green for the stem. The same shade 
of green must be usel for the leaves. This 
simple design can be outlined with a cord 
or couched. Couching is only another name 











A DAINTY 


POND-LILY BORDER. 

for blanket-stitch, and this to look well must 
be done with linen flax, or thin silk, as cot- 
ton would not stand out prominently from 
the linen appliqué. It needs bold decorative 
treatment or it is valueless. The shape of 
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the petals is formed afterwards by the couch- 
ing or the braid. The beauty of this class 
of work is that the designs need not neces- 
sarily be cut out very accurately, as a little 
unevenness gives them’a more unstudied 
effect. This idea could be carried out in any 
material or in any color scheme. 














THE NASTURTIUM DESIGN. 


Another English cretonne has a dear little 
poppy design, having a stencilled effect. This 
same design could be utilized as a stencil by 
tracing it off the cretonne and making a 
stencil from it, or the material could simply 
have each section outlined with crewel-stitch 
and would make a beautiful curtain or panel 
for a screen. It is also very decorative used 
as a border across the bottom and top of a 
curtain. This is a very popular way of trim- 
ming curtains this season. Nothing at the 
side, simply a frieze-line a foot or six inches 
from the top of the portiére. Two sections 
would be needed... Cut the material by the 
wavy line, and apply this to the portiére, 
with a heavy solid braid, but follow the out- 
line of the waving line. One section only 
would be needed across the bottom of a sash 
curtain. The pink flower and the green leaf 
or the copper flower and the green leaf would 
be charming applied to white or cream linen, 
or even Danish cloth. 


The ship design should be treated in ex- 
actly the same way. Two rows of ships 
across the top of the portiére, or one row 
across the top or bottom, or both, of a sash 
eurtain. The line above the ship is too ser- 
rated to run a cord round it, so cut off the 
irregularities, making that line slightly 
wavy. The bottom line is not too serrated 
to finish with a cord. 

The cretonne ornamented with lilies has 
been applied on a black bobbinet. It is cut 
out of sateen, or silkaline, and is entirely 
surrounded with a narrow white cord. There 
is a good deal of work in this design, but it 
is very beautiful when done. It is not neces- 
sary to do it on bobbinet, as anything stronger 
will be just as attractive, but the net and 
appliqué is quite a novelty. In looking at 
this illustration, notice that the bottom re- 
peat runs along to form the ornament across 
the bottom of the curtain. When evolving 
your own designs out of cretonne do not for- 
get to consider how the whole repeat will look 
across the entire curtain. 

In the upholstery departments of the shops 
many charming little English table-covers 
ean be found. These can be adapted to 
many purposes besides those they were in- 
tended for. As they are inexpensive, we 
need not hesitate to cut up several to make 
the borders for curtains, so that our curtains 
and table-covers can match. The centres could 

















4 CONVENTIONAL POPPY DESIGN. 


then be utilized for pillows or chair-seat 
eushions. A cream-linen bureau scarf could 


have the ends ornamented with a band of 


the border. 
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UCIHL of the home-made millinery one 
M sees bears unmistakable evidence of 
its make when, by a little study and 
effort, it can be so correctly done that it will 
not “tell tales,” but will be equal to any 
Paris pattern, at probably less than half the 
cost. Summer hats are much easier to 
achieve than winter hats, and are dainty 
and interesting work. 
As most summer 


























beginning is reached. Begin the second row 
a little to the left of the first, which is usu- 
ally at the back, but should be where the 
trimming will hide it. Lay the edge of the 
braid level with edge of brim, but sew a lit- 
tle below, so the edge goes free. Take a tiny 
stitch on the surface of the braid, hiding it 
under one of the strands that cross each 
other, on the under side. Stretch the edge 
you are sewing as 





hats are of straw 
braid, learning to sew 
the straw should be the 
first step. There are 
two ways of sewing 
braid; one is over a 
frame, the other with- 
out support of any 
kind, shaping the braid 
as one sews; but this is 
difficult and not to be 
attempted at first. 

Select a becoming 
wire frame and the 
braid desired; if the 
braid is at all trans- 
parent, the frame must 
match, and as this is 
often difficult to ob- 
tain, an easy way out 
is to get a little tube 
or pan of paint for five 
cents, and with a cam- 
el’s-hair brush tint the 
frame. 

If the braid is very 
lacey, the frame will 
need also a covering of 
some very sheer material, several layers of 
tulle for fine horsehair, or tarlatan for silk, 
peroxeline, and such fancy braids. On these 
coverings the braids may be run to represent 
tucks or frills, or they may be run flat down. 

Sewing braid on the frame is easiest for 
the beginner. If the braid is very soft and 
pliable, bind the edge wire with the first 
row, running the two edges together above 
the wire; cut and turn in the end when the 
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much as is_ possible 
without breaking it. 
When the end of this 
row is reached the 
braid may be carried 
over the beginning 
and the next row con- 
tinued round, if the 
braid is an inch or 
less in width; but if 
wider, it must be cut 
off, turned in, and 
sewed down neatly. In 
neither case should 
the rows lap each 
other more than only 
just enough to sew 
them together, and 
the edge should al- 
ways be stretched; if 
the braid is stiff and 
will not stretch, hold 
it straight and firm so 
not a bit more ful- 
ness than is unavoid- 
able is permitted at 
ROSES AND WISTARIA. the inner edge of each 

row. This fulness 
must be reduced by running a strong double 
thread into the edge and gently but firmly 
drawing it up so the braid conforms to the 
shape of the frame, then sew on the next 
row, and catch as many stitches as possible 
to the wires. 

If your shape has a brim of equal width 
all round, an equal number of rows will cover 
the brim, but if this is wider on one side, 
part rows are set in at the last, filling in the 
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extra space, the cut ends being turned up 
against the crown. 

To sew the crown, put a row around the 
upper edge the same as the brim, set another 
row flat on top around the edge, passing the 





FIG. 1. 


SEWING BRAID ON A FRAME, 


stitches inside the double row; go round in 
circles till the middle is reached, and finish 
with a neat twist. 

To cover the side of crown put the first 
row close up against the top row, slip-stitch- 
ing the same as the top, and go round and 
round till the brim is reached. 

The underbrim may be of straw braid, the 
same or a contrasting color; each row is 
“ slip-stitched ” on, the same as directed for 


the crown; or a facing of tulle folds or 
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FIG. 2, MAKING A MILLINER’S FOLD. 
shirred effect of chiffon or silk muslin may 
be set under. 

If the braid is stiff, the edge rows are 
sewed to the wire with a buttonhole-stitch, 
half an inch long, on the wire, and an 
invisible stitch on the surface, letting the 
braid project half an inch beyond the wire; 
then proceed as before directed. 

If the braid is very stiff or brittle so that 
it refuses to conform to the necessary circles 
without cracking, immerse it for a few min- 
utes in water, wipe dry, and sew; very deli- 
cate colors may be wrapped in cloths wrung 
out of water and kept in this while sewing. 

In most hats now a deep bandeau is fitted 
to the head, which lifts the brim clear of the 
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face, yet prettily shades the eyes. This 
bandeau is made of cape-net (Fig. 7), 
a straight strip cut to fit around the head-line 
of the hat, the depth calculated by first fitting 
with stiff paper, extra depth being added 
where more tilt is desired. 

Cut the net with half-inch turnings, and 
one inch for lapping; join here, then turn 
one edge over the wire, sew this in with but- 
tonhole-stitch over wire, lap this two inches, 
sew down across the widest part of band, turn 
at right angles and sew along the other edge, 
again lap two inches and carry the wire in 
wide V’s across the band; sew down till first 
bar is reached, there clip and firmly fasten 
the cut end. 





FIG. 3. THE WIRE BRACES FOR THE BRIM. 


Such a bandeau is covered on both sides 
smoothly with velvet or silk, slip-stitched to- 
gether along the edges, or it may be just 
bound with a bit of velvet or ribbon, and 
puffed over with tulle, other garniture being 
added as may be desired. 

In the third hat illustrated we have a 
Parisian model of a quite unusual type; it is 


FIG. 4, SEWING ON A WIRE RING. 
quite a simple hat, easily made and charm- 
ingly becoming. 

The brim is covered with one piece of wide 
Tusean lace, embroidered with split satin ~ 
straw. These laces are expensive, but one 
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and a quarter yards are sufficient, and nar- 
rower braid, of a less expensive kind, can be 
substituted. 

The crown is a big puff of gray chiffon 
over Tuscan yellow China silk. The scarf 
that is tied around the crown is of pale gray 








FIG. 5. THE FRAME FOR THE EMPIRE HAT. 


chiffon with soft designs in pink, lavenders, 
yellows, and greens. 

The frame (Fig. 5) is first covered with 
gray chiffon, then the braid is attached 
around the edge and secured by a “ tie” every 
few inches, a gathering-thread drawing it 
close at the head-line. 

The underbrim is filled in with folds of 
gray tulle. Cut a length of tulle a few inches 
longer than the circumference of the edge; 
split the breadth along the fold at half, and 
this in half again; lay each strip in four 
folds, even at the lower edge, but graduated at 
the upper line. Pin as you go; when laid run 

















FIG. 6. THE LACING-STITCH FOR A FOLD. 


a thread through all the four folds at the 
even edge, draw up a little, pin into the hat, 
the edge a trifle over the frame’s edge, and 
run the gathered edge to the frame covering. 
The second set of folds must lap the first so 
it looks all one succession of folds; “tie” to 
the edge in a few places, and let all joins 


come where they will not show. Fill in thus 
to the head-line. 
A few dainty pansies of varied colorings 
fill the deepest part of the brim in front. 
The piece forming the crown is a 
round, sixteen inches in diameter, gath- 
ered twice around the edge and caught 
twice across with long and _ short 
stitches on the under side to keep silk 
and chiffon together, then drawn up 
and sewed to the base of the crown; on 
the right front it is drawn forward 
over the scarf and there caught with a 
cluster of pansies. 

The “automobile .ties,” or long 
searfs, are of chiffon, pansies being 
painted at the ends, but the hat is en- 
tirely complete without these, and may 
be varied at will. 

The only bandeau used in this hat is a 
straight strip seven inches long, pointed 
at the ends; this is of net twisted over 

with chiffon, the tulle folds running over it. 
It is set right across the front, lifting the brim 





FIG. 7, THE STIFFENED BANDEAU. 


away from the face. Fig. 5 shows the frame 
before it is covered. 

Any: woman. who has an old Leghorn tucked 
away may bring it out and be in the height 
of fashion, for Leghorns, bent into all kinds 
of quaint and picturesque curves, some 
simple, some very much voluted, are all ex- 
tremely chic. 

The second hat shows a fine soft dressed 
Leghorn hat, with wide brim and medium 
high crown, a simple shape, lending itself to 
many artistic arrangements. 

‘To obtain the curves and yet prevent the 
brim from falling, loops of yellow silk wire 
are sewed on the upper or under side of the 
brim at such places as will be later covered 
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by the trimming. Fig. 3 shows how this is 
done; the cut ends of the wire are sewed up- 
right and against the crown, the wire spread- 
ing out to either side to within a couple of 
inches of the brim edge. Silk to match is 
used, and a buttonhole-stitch half an inch 
long on the wire with a tiny invisible 
stitch on the under side of the brim. 

In this hat the wire is under the brim, and 
set almost an inch and a half in from the 
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edge in a continuous circle, the ends lapped 
two inches; the method of sewing is the 
same. (See Fig. 4.) Over this wire is 
stretched a fold of bias velvet one inch wide. 
(Cut the velvet two inches wide.) 

To make a plain fold, measure round the 
wire ring, cut out and join the bias strips 
to this measure, less four inches, which are de- 
ducted to allow for stretching. Join round, 
fold the two edges together, and join by a 
“lacing-stitch,” as shown in Fig. 6. When 
finished pin to hat just over wire, and slip- 
stitch the upper edge to the hat, taking the 
stitches through at a slant, with a tiny in- 
visible stitch outside. If properly stretched 
the lower edge will cling without sewing. 

The back and sides of the first hat are 


decorated with bands and loops of velvet 
made into “ French” or milliner’s folds, one 
and one-half inches wide. To make these, 
cut the bias strips four inches wide; there 
are three yards of fold, therefore four strips 
will be needed, or a half-yard on the bias. 
Join the selvages (these cut off, however), 
and join the two edges as for a plain fold; 
when done fold over once more and slip- 
stitch the folded line down beyond the first 
line of stitches, not taking the stitches 
through, however. (See: Fig. 2.) 

The fold, when finished, is laced in and 
out among the flowers from one side to the 
other across the back, the brim being caught 
up by a couple of straps, the two ends, which 
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A BECOMING EMPIRE HAT. 


are sewed on the bandeau; this being fully 
trimmed with puffs of pale lavender tulle. 
The black gauze scarf loosely draped 
around the crown of the second hat illus- 
trated is barred with satin stripes and 
sprinkled with tiny dots; it is two and one- 
half yards long, but as it comes by the yard 
the eut ends are hidden under the big loose 


knot arranged just to the right of the front. . 


The quills are sewed to a bit of net, wired 
like the bandeau, 
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at a certain home not long ago. She 

had intended a stay of some ten min- 
utes. The call lengthened and lengthened 
until it was nearly an hour before she left. 

“T have had an unusual experience,” she 
announced to a friend whom she met. “I 
have been to Mrs. Trescott’s, and in the cen- 
versation she spoke of her daughters, and said 
she would very much like them to meet me, 
as they always wanted to meet her friends. 
Of course I said I would like to meet them 
and she sent for them; pretty girls, with very 
good manners. In some way the conversation 
turned on one of the new books, and we all 
four of us discussed it with enthusiasm. 

“One of the girls took the mother’s stand- 
point, the other leaned toward mine. Tea 
was brought in while we were talking, and 
while we still lingered over the teacups the 
son of the household, a tall boy of eighteen, 
came home, was called into the room by his 
mother, and made, after the first polite salu- 
tation, easily and enjoyingly one of the group. 
The conversation still hung around that pro- 
vocative book, the boy giving his own version 
and making amused comments on ours. Then 
it veered off to football, on which he was an 
authority, and his mother and sisters asked 
with quick interest about the details of a 
game he had played in the day before. As he 
excused himself, after finishing his cup of 
tea, and started to leave the room, he turned 
to his mother, and said, ‘ How did your party 
go off last night, mother? And at her an- 
swer, ‘Oh, finely!’ he said, ‘ Well, I’m glad 
of that.’ 

“As I was leaving, I said to my hostess: 
‘I must say I’ve had a most unusual ex- 
perience. I didn’t know that family life of 
this nature existed any more. When I go 
to my sister’s, I hardly ever see my nephews 
and nieces—their amusements and occupa- 
tions are entirely apart from their elders, and 
often from one another. Eloise has her set of 
friends, and Aline hers, and Howard and 


A WOMAN was calling, for the first time, 
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Malcolm—there is quite a difference in their 
ages—each has his own circle. They break- 
fast at different times, and often dine out 
separately.’ 

“* How very singular!’ exclaimed the two 
girls. ‘Don’t they like one another?’ 

“TI answered, ‘ Yes, indeed. They are very 
fond of one another, and fond of their mother, 
although they are never with her. But there 
is no companionship whatever among them. 
They never think of knowing their mother’s 
friends, and she, while furthering all the 
children’s plans, never thinks of being a part 
of them. 

“When I spoke to my sister about it one 
day, for I confess that I miss the atmosphere 
of a family circle, she said: “ My-dear Eliza- 
beth, you are absolutely early Victorian. 
Times are changed since you and I used to 
sew in the mornings while our’ mother read 
aloud to us. Nobody has the kind of family 
life you are looking for. We are too busy, 
and it is the happiness of the individual we 
are planning for. Besides, we do not know 
how to live any other way.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘I hope you will pardon 
the unusual comment; but I have really en- 
joyed my call too much not to tell you so!” 

Where people are very well off, it is extreme- 
ly easy to have too many pleasures to select 
from to make it possible to enjoy them in 
common. Where people have a very little 
money, so that there are the same conditions 
for each member, they are, outwardly at least, 
brought more together in their pursuits. Yet 
it is the “best good” of the individual that 
is really most thought of in these days— 
where it cannot be had the lack of it is de- 
plored, the right of each person to his own or 
her own life is the main thing to be con- 
sidered. Mothers lament deeply when their 
daughters are deprived of it by circumstances 
or environment, and daughters resent the fact 
of being deprived for any domestic need— 
they do not want to be merged in any life 
that is not of their own individual choosing. 
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Wives leave their homes unmothered by 
spending their energies and their mental ef- 
fort on their own individual development and 
amusement. There is no sense of cohesion 
in the household, no intimate dependence of 
one member on another. 

I once knew of a young girl in the country 
who took a part in an amateur operetta. The 
rehearsals were held in a house a full mile 
away from the one in which she lived. A 
boy of sixteen, the son of the hostess, had to 
be always sent to escort her over, and also to 
take her home late in the evening, although 
this girl had both a father and a brother. 
She couldn’t ask one of them to come for her; 
it was too far. 

The hostess marvelled then and later at the 
girls, who came to little informal entertain- 
ments with unresponsibility on the part of 
their parents as to how they were to get back 
again. Fathers were tired when they came 
home from work in town—they had no in- 
terest in their children’s amusements, when it 
eame to taking trouble about -them; and 
brothers had their own affairs to occupy them. 
It was the business of the hostess, not theirs, 
to take care of the sister and daughter—and 
this in a day of chaperons. 

On the other hand, I have known of fam- 
ilies that on the very slightest indisposition 
of one of its members, where companionship 
is perhaps the greatest remedy needed, send 
at once for a trained nurse, because it is a 
matter of course that none of the other mem- 
bers of the household could give up any of 
their engagements to stay and look after the 
house-bound one. Nobody expected it of them. 

I even heard one girl, whose mother was 
really ill, state that she herself was no good 
at such a time because she hated to be with 
sick people. There was nothing in her af- 
fections which made it a pleasure to be of 
service to one she loved. 

But apart from cases like these, which 
show an alienation of family habit and 
thought, it does seem that in the exalta- 
tion of individual rights there is getting to 
be a lack of that family life, that social fam- 
ily atmosphere, that consists in interested and 
sympathetic companionship. 

It is a singular thing that to stand on one’s 
own rights, in which it would appear that 
there ought to be a certain justice, seems al- 
most always, in fact, to be a very narrow- 
ing process, death-dealing to any fine enlight- 
enment. The social structure itself rests on 
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the consideration of the rights of others, and 
all social life in the home rests on it. Noth- 
ing is in itself good for anything except in 
the good that we get out of it, so that the 
most beautifully furnished house, the most 
finely cultured people, may not make for any- 
thing vital, anything that stimulates the im- 
agination or the heart or the intellect; they 
may not give any of the spiritual comfort 
which is informed with heart-blessing inter- 
est. No one who goes to such a house gets 
anything from it, as a household, but food 
and drink, and comfortable chairs, and out- 
side conversation. There is nothing more to 
give—you could get the same in a club or a 
hired drawing-room. Yet the smallest living- 
room may have that aspect of home life in 
it which shows it to be the real thing and a 
power—a power because the action and retro- 
action of intimate and sympathetic and un- 
selfish interest among the members of a fam- 
ily generate some spiritual thing which they 
cannot keep to themselves—which is greater 
than themselves. We all know the difference 
between the person who is conventionally de- 
lightful in society and the person who is 
delightful in society because she is delight- 
ful at home. 

I think that the girls I have heard most 
admired for charm as well as beauty were 
the girls who were really more charming at 
home than anywhere else—wittier, brighter, 
more inspiring, more lovable. It was this 
that gave them that depth of charm of whose 
source they were unconscious, and it was a 
never-ending source. The girl who— with 
keen-eyed penetration, though with apparent 
unconsciousness—keeps up father’s “ spirits ” 
with her dear chatter, who is as deeply in- 
terested in beautifying her mother with pretty 
clothes as in beautifying herself with them, 
who “helps out” the younger sister when 
that sister’s friends come to the house, and 
who “understands” the boys who are her 
brother’s, has a tremendous social advantage 
to start with, because her social qualities are 
a part of her—they are not company, they are 
a real and true expression of herself. 

Social life really consists in being inter- 
ested in other people, and in sharing with 
them what we have to give. There are dif- 
ferent degrees in social intercourse, as there 
are in everything—what one gives and what 
one gets in a large function, apart from the 
entertainment of dancing or of music, lies 
in the pleasure of the eye, the pleasure of a 
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greeting, or the interest of a few minutes’ 
talk, the pleasurable sense of being a part of 
a ceremony largely performed. But no such 
function can compare for real social life with 
the little feast, the little evening, where the 
people who come to it make only a larger 
family that one house fitly shelters—if, indeed, 
which is the great point to consider, they are 
such as it may fitly shelter; if they are of 
the kind that can assimilate with it. 

For the members of a family, which is in 
itself vitally social, no matter how they may 
differ by nature, have always something in 
those differing natures which assimilates with 
the others. And in any social home life it is 
positively necessary that the guests on occa- 
sions that make the larger family should not 
only assimilate with it, but with the rest of 
the circle. You may love half a dozen peo- 
ple dearly, your family may get true social 
intercourse with each one of them, but if you 
combine the whole dozen at one time it may 
be that nobody gets any good out of that 
intercourse at all. They don’t assimilate, one 
nullifies another. Their habits, their thoughts, 
their lives, are so different that you cannot 
fuse their interests by your casual com- 
panionship. You will go to a house, where 
you have enjoyed yourself perfectly, from 
which you depart, stimulated, refreshed, filled 
with the grateful appreciation of some good 
thing that has come to you, but it is because 
the people there assimilated with one another, 
whether they talked or listened—there was no 
jarring note. Each understood the language 
of the other. The accordance was so perfect 
that you didn’t realize that there could be a 
jarring note, or that the whole evening might 
have been thrown into discord by one or more 
people who didn’t assimilate with the others. 
If, for instance, when you have Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones out from town, and the De Veres, who 
are all musically and artistically inclined, and 
invite with them that nice Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, who are deeply interested in building 
their new house, and whose affiliations with 
music and art arise no higher than an “ Ameri- 
ean Girl” calendar and “.Waltz Me Around 
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Again Willie,” nobody gets much good out of 
the meeting — neither the Browns nor the 
esthetic ones are satisfied. Then there are 
people so entirely interested in their own af- 
fairs that they seem to have no social in- 
stincts whatever—all conversation wanes 
while they hold forth on the subject that in- 
terests them. The people who live in a small 
neighborhood and always talk of their own 
affairs absorbingly over the heads of other 
visitors are subversive of the entertainment 
of any outside visitor, though they may have 
a lovely time themselves. 

Almost all people, when one knows them 
well enough, are interesting, but there are a 
great many in one’s circle of acquaintance 
that one can never know well. Year after 
year goes on, and we may never touch any- 
thing really human and vivifying in them or 
they in us—except for a mere outer shell of 
formal politeness, we do not know them, 
though we may meet them daily. 

It does not pay to try beyond a certain 
point—neither gains anything. They are not 
for your inner circle, nor you for theirs. And 
there are others who go through all the mo- 
tions of’ recognition, yet who are intrinsically 
insincere. No matter how we may meet them 
in the larger social life, these have no place 
in the social life of the home, no matter how 
gifted, how brilliant, or how much sought by 
others or how cordial seems their greeting to 
you. Those who are really insincere can 
neither get nor give any good thing — they 
cannot make for life in any sense, but only 
for confusion and the subtle loss of that fine 
spirit of mutual trust that should be the very 
basis of family living. 

Everything we experience in that inner life 
of ours either builds or destroys. To build 
up the power of our homes, for beauty, for 
companionship, for intelligence, for charity, 
for a constant acknowledgment and further- 
ance of the rights of others, is to build up a 
power greater, perhaps, than we ourselves 
shall ever realize. And it’s within the reach 
of every home, whether it’s a big or a very 
little one. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


GIRL whose regular work is of a very 
A exacting character sends this account 

of how she combined profit and getting 
well in a decidedly novel manner: 

“T had broken down, and the world seemed 
to have broken with me, when a chance to 
adjust things came in an invitation from my 
aunt for the winter on her plantation. 

“A month of mountain air, November 
sunshine, and unlimited milk made me a 
giant refreshed; I only needed occupation to 
be well. Care of my horse, chickens, and dairy 
suggested themselves, but did net quite an- 
swer the question of keeping me out-of-doors 
the required time each day. Solution came 
in the offer to take a flock of eighty sheep 
and see if I could bring them through the win- 
ter. I was given a small darky of twelve— 
together we put a new thatch of straw and 
rails on the shelter, a new gate on the fold, 
and cleared the drains. 

“Until the snow came it was more like a 
glorified picnic. Taking the sheep to the high 
pastures in the morning, bringing them to 
the fold at night, was as interesting as golf 
and not much harder—except on one’s tem- 
per—as short skirt, leather leggings, and 
sweater made the tramp across country a joy, 
not a discomfort. 

“Trouble came in January. Snow and rain 
meant heavier feeding, longer tramps to shel- 
tered valleys, darkness overtaking us when 
only seventy-nine bundles of white foolishness 
had been counted, climbing home with weather 
eye for dogs, and possible falls on the slippery 
hillsides, with their consequent woe—for 
lambs were beginning to come, and to keep 
the flock together and unafraid meant suc- 
cess or failure. 

“Walking miles with baby lambs in the 
hood of your cape, irate mothers contesting 
the right of way, keeping courage in your 
voice as well as in your heart, meant work 
pure and simple. 

“March found my flock almost doubled and 
in fine condition. When I left them in April 
IT was well and a ‘ worker’ once more.” 


“T am undone!” cried the heroine of the 
melodrama, turning her back to the audience. 

“Oh no, you ain’t; only the two middle 
hooks!” yelled an encouraging “ gallery god.” 
That is unfortunately too often the case in 
these days; pretty girls seem to forget that 
any one can see their backs, and that an un- 
tidy waist fastening is quite as ugly behind 
as it would be in front. Not only are buttons 
left unfastened, but, alas! waists are often put 
on with buttons missing altogether. Nothing 
can look more slovenly than this. 

The girl who has directed envelopes during 
the winter for advertising firms is beginning 
to feel that her season is waning, and that a 
more or less inactive and tiresome summer is 
at hand, when her winter’s earnings will evap- 
orate like the dew. If she can manage to 
leave the city, there are many of the quieter 
summer resorts where her services would be 
in demand for addressing invitations for teas, 
receptions, and even weddings. Duties usu- 
ally undertaken by members of a family dur- 
ing the regular routine of winter are so often 
prevented by the constant and unavoidable 
interruptions of a summer resort, that an 
extra hand at short notice would probably be 
appreciated and well paid. 

Many other young women who have some 
paying occupation during the winter find 
themselves without work for the summer. 
They long, in their enforced vacation, for 
the country or the shore, but the family 
treasury cannot supply the wherewithal. 
Now there are many girls with some musical 
ability, enough, for instance, to play the 
organ in a small church. Last year several 
girls, who gave music-lessons in the winter, 
took lessons on the organ in the spring, and 
each of them was lucky enough to obtain a 
position as organist in small but well-known 
summer resorts. The churches, poor, of 
course, were usually dependent upon volun- 
teer service, but by the increased offerings of 


the larger summer congregations they were. 


enabled to pay a fair price for the services 
of a trained organist. In one case the local 
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organist was glad to take lessons of the vis- 
itor who had had great advantages. Other 
girls there are who have a gift for dance 
music. It is a gift.’ Girls know well that 
their best player is by no means the best 
player for dancing. Many large boarding- 
houses or small hotels would gladly pay 
something over the price of board to have 
musie furnished nightly for the young peo- 
ple. A rainy day might make its demands 
upon the musician, but as a rule the days 
would be free. Of course such a position is 
not for a girl who is giddy and young, but for 
those self-respecting young women, true 
American girls, who need no other chaperon 
than their own sense of what is fit. 

The eyebrows should receive as careful if 
not as frequent attention as the hair. -With 
a bit of cold cream on the finger-tips rub 
the eyebrows gently to loosen any possible 
dandruff, since they are often subject to this 
annoyance. Then wash them with a mix- 
ture of alcohol and water. Lastly, brush 
them, using the little brush on the end of 
the nail-file. First brush them straight up 
towards the hair, then straight down, and 
the line will be fine and well-shaped. If this 
treatment is used regularly the eyebrows will 
constantly grow more beautiful. Brushing 
up the outer tip after the last stroke down- 
ward gives a coquettish expression to some 
faces, but the curve or straight line designed 
by nature is rarely improved upon. 

A blonde of medium height, inclined to 
stoutness which would have been fatal to her 
delicacy of feature and to her already well- 
rounded figure, deliberately gave up the regu- 
lar midday meal, except for just enough food 
to prevent discomfort from absolute fasting. 
She reduced her breakfast to one cup of 
coffee, two slices of dry toast, and one soft- 
boiled egg. Her lunch consisted of a glass 
of milk, with one wheat biscuit salted but 
not buttered, or a few cakes of toasted and 
salted cassava bread. Occasionally she would 
vary this with a small bowl of soup and two 
water-crackers, or a bowl of cereal with milk. 
No butter, and no cream. At the late dinner 
her appetite was allowed to satisfy itself. 
Meat was eaten freely, vegetables sparingly, 
except green salads. Dessert was invariably 
fruit, crackers, and cheese, and a small cup 
of black coffee. She lost flesh slowly for a 
time and then kept at a regular weight. She 
declared after a month or two that she had 
never felt so well, and her health still con- 


tinues perfect, while her brain, she asserts, 
has never before been so clear and so alert. 

Lace “ gauntlets,” as they are called, will 
be found most useful with the elbow-sleeved 
dress. They are made of the shirred lawn 
with lace insertion or of a rather heavy qual- 
ity of “all-over” lace. They must be care- 
fully fitted to the arm and should be snug 
at the wrist. It is better to have them but- 
ton or hook at the wrist, as in that way they 
can be fitted more closely than if pulled over 
the hand. Such sleeves or “ gauntlets” 
basted into a waist are much cooler than the 
kid tops of the long gloves, and much more 
economical. 

The turning of the ankle caused by high 
heels may or may not result in a serious 
sprain, but often the pain is severe, and is 
followed by a weakness of the joint. An ex- 
cellent dressing in such a case is white of 
egg stirred, not beaten, with salt enough to 
make it the consistency of soft frosting. 
Plaster it on the ankle and smear what is left 
on the bandage of white cotton, which should 
be wound firmly about the ankle, and fas- 
tened securely. If the bandage is not very 
long, wind another outside the first. A de- 
licious coolness will immediately follow the 
application of this simple remedy, and the 
pain is alleviated in a very short time. When 
the dressing dries, it is stiff and moulded to 
the shape of the joint. It gives a most com- 
fortable support and can be worn indefinitely. 
Should it happen to crack, wet that part with 
water and keep the ankle quiet until it dries 
again. 

Silk stockings are among the expensive lux- 
uries of a girl’s wardrobe. The first cost is 
considerable, and they do not stand hard 
wear. When the first stitch breaks their 
beauty is much impaired, if not actually de- 
stroyed. That one tiny break rapidly runs 
down the length of the stocking, and if not 
quickly mended the open strip speedily 
widens and the case is hopeless. The usual 
way of mending is to sew the ravelled edges 
together with over and over stitch. This may 
stop further ravelling, but even with the 
greatest care there will be a fuzzy seam, very 
conspicuous on the plain part of the stock- 
ing, and most unsightly on any part. A bet- 
ter way, which only requires patience, is to 
pick up the stitches and crochet the edges 
together with a fine needle and fine silk of the 
same color. The seam then will never be no- 
ticed by anyone but the wearer. 
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YWE JULION 


OF COURSE, YOU ALL HAVE HEARD BEFORE 
THE JUBILANT J U-LIONM ROAR . 

BUT FEW, AV ANY TIME OR PLAGE , 
HAVE MEY THIS CREATURE FACE TO FACE. 
HE NEVER DANCES OR PERFORMS 

BUT MAKES YHE NOISE FOR THUMNDER-STORMS. 
IT 0S A HATEFUL, HORAID TUNE 

AND OFTEN SPOILS AN AFTERNOON . 











GRACE FOR CHILDREN 
BY CONSTANCE JOHNSON 
Dear Saviour, 
Be our guest to-day, 
And show us what 
To do and say; 


Bless Thou the food we see before us, 
And may Thy loving care watch o’er us. 
Amen. 


MORNING PRAYER 


Dear Jesus, take me by the hand 
And guide me in my work and play, 
So I shall be 
From danger free, 
A faultless, happy child to-day; 
And though I cannot see Thee here, . 
Yet let me know that Thou are near. 
Amen. 





FOR THE CHILDREN 


TO-MORROW AND TO-DAY 
BY EARLE HOOKER EATON 


Being the puzzled plaint of a little girl. 


To-morrow is so very strange, 

It twists around an’ seems to change 
Before it has begun; 

For when to mother dear I say, 

“ May I go down to John’s an’ play?” 

She says to me, “ No, not to-day— 
To-morrow, darling one.” 


Is this to-morrow, mother dear?” 
She says a thing that is so queer— 
“Why, no, this is to-day!” 


“When will to-morrow be?” I ask. 


To make you see it, May; 
To-morrow ‘ll be to-morrow, dear 
But when at last we find it here, 

To-morrow ’ll be to-day!” 


When bedtime comes I hate to go, 

An’ mother says I’m dre’ful slow— 
I’m never ready, quite; 

But when I ask more time to play, 

Unlike to-morrow an’ to-day, 
To-night des stays to-night! 








I fall asleep—it’s surely night; 
I rub my eyes—the world is light, 





But when I shout, “ Hurray! “SUFFERING A BAD ” 
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“Well, now,” she says, “it’s quite a task 
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WITH THE EDITOR 2 

“ [ AM determined on one point with my children,” said the mother of a 

| growing family lately. “I cannot make them clever, if they are not; or 

rich, if fortune plays them false; or beautiful, if nature denies that. But 

the essential thing in human living I can give them, and I mean to. They shall 
be well bred. 

“T’ve seen all sorts of people in my life, and 
The Essential Point have lived in many places. Men and women may 
be very clever or very beautiful, but good breed- 
ing makes the best success out of life everywhere. 

I put my whole mind every day on training my boys and girls to be courteous, 
unselfish, self-controlled, neat, punctual, and cheerful. Nobody can be truly 
well bred without those qualities, but the most ordinary children can attain 
them all, if they are willing and their parents are determined. My girls are 
not going to visit in other people’s houses and come down late to meals, leave 
their rooms in disorder, and behave like some pretty and clever girls I have 
known, who. seldom are invited twice. My boys are not going to keep their 
seats when ladies enter the room, appropriate the best chairs, do errands 
grudgingly or slowly, and interrupt others when talking. Good breeding 
means the right behavior on every occasion. It is a positive principle, not a 
series of ‘don’ts’—but the children work out the ‘don’ts’ for themselves 
oftener than one would think, and I am getting very proud of their thought- 
ful good behavior in new emergencies. When Jamie, who is only six, trod on 
the old cat’s tail the other day and begged her pardon, I knew his manners were 
striking root, and I wouldn’t have laughed for the world.” 

Jamie’s wife, some day, and his friends, and those who have to journey near 
him along the road of life, will thank his mother for her perception of es- 
sentials. Many women desire manners for their children without planting and 
rooting them in childhood. Good breeding is not etiquette. It is not a set of 
details or a code of society rules. “Society” is full of ill-bred men and 
women, alas! But the charm of true social intercourse is good breeding, first 
and last. As for the charm of good breeding in the home, it is beyond rubies. 
A household of thoroughly well-bred men and women is a haven of peace and 
pleasantness. The mother who sends a family of boys and girls out into the 

. world completely trained in those manners which are rightly called the minor 
morals has done her part in the world’s work to admiration. 























T is a commonplace of observation, in the world of men, that when a man 

finds the work of the world outside more interesting than his own, he is 
on the road to failure. Sticking to one’s last has passed into proverb among 
men. But women, lately and newly introduced into the arena of things, have 
not yet grasped this truth. It is a peculiarity of 
other people’s work that it always looks more 
Back to the Home interesting, and far more easy, than one’s own. 
Man has learned, by long experience, to let it 
alone. Woman is allured by it. 
Those who can look back a short way in American life recognize that the 
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American man is becoming more and more of a specialist. He puts his whole 
heart increasingly into some definite line of work, and is absorbed in it. But 
the woman of the house belongs to a club, reads seven magazines, takes courses in 
literature, and is on four charities and six committees. She is interested in 
the work of the world. Her views are wide, deep, and large, about everything. 

At first sight, one wonders if women are not, truly, the superior sex. But 
lately misgivings have begun to come to the women themselves. Those who 
work hardest on the charities, and go deepest, are beginning to come to their 
sisters with this report: “ We find the foundation of nearly all evil to be the 
neglected home and the unskilled wife and mother. Our schools are full of 
sickly pupils whose mothers do not feed them rightly, do not train them at 
all, and take them away before the legal age to put them to work. This neces- 
sitates school nurses and doctors, truant officers, a child-labor inspector, and 
all kinds of work for the world. Our hospitals are full of children blind 
through their mother’s carelessness when they were babies, and tuberculous 
,  beeause they have been neglected and badly fed. Our jails are full of crim- 
inals from neglected homes. We are doing the work of the world at the 
wrong end. It should be done in the home, not outside of it.” 

Meanwhile the servant question gets worse and worse. The question is being 
raised whether there should be any more private homes, anyway. The apart- 
ment-houses will not take families with children. The President talks about 
race suicide. Apparently woman’s primeval and perennial business—the 
making of the home and the raising of the race—is not gaining by her plunge 
into the work of the world. It might be a good thing for her to stop and 


consider whether “ Back to the home!” is not, after all, the truest watchword 
of feminine progress. 








O judge from “ beauty doctors” and their advertisements, “ beauty hints ” 
in the newspapers, and advice everywhere on how to look young though 
growing middle-aged, the American woman is searching diligently for 
the Fountain of Youth. Unfortunately, a whole lifetime can be spent, 
ad la Ponce de Leon, by searching in the wrong 
direction, and for a thing that does not exist. A 
A Secret of Youth youth made up of cosmetics and massage is a 
vain dream, especially since electric lighting has 
come in. To look young, one must be young, 
must have youth looking blithely out of the eyes and sounding in the voice. 
By heredity, every woman is young—once. By environment, if she is wise 
enough, she may be young a dozen times over. To be young and remain 
young, live with the young. This is a secret which most women can practice, 
without going out of the front door, for children are in almost every house, 
and are also proverbially fond of going to other people’s houses. The essence 
of the secret, however, lies where most grown-ups miss it—in being the same 
age as the children, instead of requiring them to be the same age as oneself. 
Nothing will bring more color to the cheeks, more light to the eyes, more 
elasticity to the frame, than being four years old for an hour or two with 
several others of that dewy age. It more than equals a course of gymnastics 
and a “don’t worry” exercise. The secret lies there, in getting back to the 
inner youth, the fresh elasticity of childhood. 
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“T HEAR YOUR PROSPECTIVE SISTER-IN-LAW IS 
A DEAR GIRL?” ” = - 
“ Yes, SHE'S MORE THAN TOM CAN AFFORD.” LOW TIDE—WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 
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INDIRECT 
Knicker. “ Whom the gods destroy they first 
make mad.” 
Henpekt. “ Not much; they first make their 
wives mrad.” 








“So JACK’S BEEN MADE SECRETARY ~ AND 
TREASURER OF THE COMPANY, HAS HE?” 

“Yes. HE HAS TO COPY ALL THE LETTERS, AND 
TAKE ALL THE DEPOSITS TO THE BANK, AND, OH, 
Mary, I’M so PROUD OF HIM!” . 


PROMPT RETURNS 


“ Mrs. de Swell is the president of the Home 
for the Aged. I gave her ten dollars for it to- 
“ WELL, MY BOY, IT LOOKS LIKE A STORM?” day which I couldn’t well afford.” 
“Yes, str; DAD HAS JUST GONE INTO THE “God will reward you.” 
WOODS TO CUT A SWITCH!” “He has already. She asked me to luncheon.” 
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DON’T LET H/M WRITE TO YOU ON A POSTAL-CARD WHILE YOU ARE IN THE COUNTRY. 





THE ALL-ENGROSSING TOPIC THE SUBURBAN PLAN 
Mrs. Knicker. “I see there is a green moray Mrs. Knicker. “ Did your husband beat the 
down at the Aquarium.” carpet?” 
Mes. Bocker. “ Well, I’ve had Swedes, Ger- Mrs. Bocker. “No; he just ran a lawn- 


mans, Irish, Hungarians, and Italians, so I mower over it.” 
might as well try this one.” 








Proressor HIGHFLIER’s HoT-WEATHER DEVICE. 





HER HUMBLE INQUIRY 


A lady in a neighboring city went to call on “ WHat’s SUSAN MAD AnouT?” 
a friend. The door was opened by a “green” “ You've cor Me. SHE ASKED ME WHAT bay I 
maid who said: THOUGHT WE OUGHT TO GET MARRIED, AN’ | SAID 


“Yes, Mrs. Gilbert’s to home, but she’s a-lay- ANY DAY DE GIANTS DIDN’T PLAY, AN’ WITH THAT 
ing down. Shall I raise her?” SHE WALKED OFF.” 
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EMBROIDERED LINEN GOWNS FOR SUMMER . 


BY AVIS 


popular this year, the complete tub gown 

is coming to be a more general toilette, es- 
pecially for summer afternoon and evening wear. 
An embroidered linen dress really involves sq 
much work that it can be considered something 
more than a tennis or outdoor dress, and such 
work on fine linens, or heavy round-weave linens, 
makes them so beautiful that such a gown will be 
suitable for any summer functions. 

The gown embroidered in the snowball design 
is of this character, and while the work is not 
difficult, the effect is very rich. The flowerets 
which make up the snowballs are embroidered 
across the petals, these having first been under- 


A LTHOUGH embroidered blouses are not less 





EMBROIDERED LINEN GOWN. 


Blouse No. 612 Price, 15 cents Skirt No. 590. Price, 25 cents. 
Embroidery design for waist, No 114. Price, 50 cents ; for skirt 
No. 115. Price, so cents 


» 
vo 


WILSON 





ONE-PIECE EMBROIDERED FROCK. 
Pattern No. 613. Price, 35 cents 
Embroidery design No. 116. Price, $1. 


laid sufficiently to raise them well. A small eye- 
let should be worked in the centre of each. Care- 
ful outlining will be sufficient work for the stems, 
and the leaves should be embroidered with one 
side solid and the other in seed-stitch or some 
fancy laid stitch. This should be done not only 
to save work, but to avoid getting the leaves too 
heavy in effect for the flowerets. Skirt pattern 
No. 590, a plain circular skirt, is used in: the 
illustration. The blouse is a new pattern. 

The guimpe gown is made in one piece. This 
is an especial advantage, both because of the 
complete and pretty style, and because of the 
great convenience of putting on and wearing a 
gown of this sort. 

The embroidery is done entirely in buttonhole- 
stitch. The purl side of the buttonhole-stitch is 
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so arranged in the design as to make it possible 
to cut out the spaces in the border decoration, 
and the white blouse, which should be worn un- 
der this gown, shows through this cut-work very 
prettily. 

The dotted gown, while a good deal of work, 
is not difficult to do. There is, in fact, so much 
of it that one ought to become very expert in 
making dots before completing it. The front 
breadth may’ be embroidered, or all the gores. 
This is a charming out-of-doors gown, pretty for 
tennis or golf. The skirt pattern is new, with 
seven gores, the tucks beginning below the hips. 
There are three tucks at each side of the back. 

The dots are well underlaid, and must be firmly 
worked in order to wash well. This dress should 


be made of round-weave white linen, with a sim- 
ple hem around the bottom, and pretty pearl but- 
tons should fasten up the back. 

A combination of lace and embroidery is likely 


LINEN OUTING DRESS 
No. 515. Price, 15 cents. Skirt No. 615 
Embroidery design for waist No. 117. 


No 118 


Price, 25 cents. 
Price, 50 cents; for skirt 
Price, 50 cents 


always to be pleasing. In one blouse the rings 
of lace are cut in a very conventional way through 
the straight flower sprays—this is an unusual 
treatment, and is very attractive. The insertion 
is held in, in the inner edge, in order to make 
it lie properly around the circle. After it is 
basted the iinen is cut away on the back, and 
the lace is whipped against the raw edges. The 


LINGERIE BLOUSE. 
Price, 15 cents; embroidery design No. 119 
Price, 50 cents 


No 614 


flower sprays are embroidered in French 
work, with mercerized working cotton. 

The line of the buttonholed scallop in the 
second blouse gives the effect of a little bolero 
jacket. The large open eyelets in the front, with 
the vine of solid embroidery, make considerable 
variety in this work, but a variety which is en- 
tirely harmonious with itself, and carries the 
open-work and the solid-work in proportions 
whieh relieve each other. 


laid- 


HEAVY LINEN 
Pattern No 515 


OR WOOLLEN BLOUSE. 


Price, 15 cents; embroidery design No. 120. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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THE GOAL 


is easily attained if you have endurance, steady nerves, precision of 
movement and a clear brain. These depend on the kind of food 
you eat; 


Grape-Nuts 


covers the entire field. Made of wheat and barley, including the 
Phosphate of Potash Nature places under the outer coat of these 
grains (wasted by the White Flour Miller) for the purpose of re- 

















building worn-out and devitalized nerve and brain cells. 


They go pretty rapidly in a long, hard game, but are quickly 
replaced by new cells when Grape-Nuts food is used—chewed dry, 
or with cream. 





‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


Made by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S, A. 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 


possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably accompanying cach letter with a plan. 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stampe 


Letters cannot be answered in these columas sooner 
envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and, 
it is wholly impossible eo giro a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 

New BrRUNSWICK.—Since you wish a green 
effect in your dining-room, have either a green or 
a white wainscot and a green and blue paper 
above. Since this room faces toward the south, 
a blue and green color scheme will not be too 
cold. The curtains and rug may be plain dark 
green and the furniture mahogany. The walls 
in the large hall facing toward the south and 
west may be either dark green, old- blue, or a 
cold tan. 

Mrs. W. 8S. C.—I recommend a self - toned 
green paper or a green tint in the living-room, 
with its southwest and northern exposure, brown 
woodwork, and red-brick fireplace. In the ad- 
joining hall you should have a tan paper with 
green furnishings, and in the dining-room a 
brown paper with copper and green furnishings, 
or a copper paper with green furnishings. All 
of these colors will harmonize without any 
sharp contrast, as you desire. To go more into 
detail, with the green walls and dark brown 
woodwork in the living-room have écru net cur- 
tains next the glass, hanging straight. The inner 
curtains may be of green and blue or green 
and copper raw silk or madras. The rug should 
be either green and blue or green, copper, and 
blue, or plain dark green. You should have 
either -weathered-oak or mahogany furniture, 
and plenty of brass and copper bric-d-brac. 
Monk’s cloth or rep will make very effective 
portiéres. They should be dark green. 

In the hall with the tan paper you should 
have green rugs and green furnishings of all 
kinds, and either oak or mahogany furniture. 
With copper walls in the dining-room have dark 
green rugs and dark green inner curtains, with 
éeru net next the glass. The golden-oak fur- 
niture will be very harmonious, although it 
would make a richer effect to have it stained 
dark oak. With the brown paper you might 
have a copper and brown landscape frieze, with 
either copper or green inner curtains and rug. 

With a ten-foot ceiling in rooms the size of 
yours the picture-moulding should be placed 
next the ceiling. Plate-rails are not used as 
much as they were. They usually come about 
at the tops of the doors. Paint the walls in 
the kitchen and pantry a soft gray-green. 

I would advise you to have ivory woodwork 
and mahogany doors up-stairs. In the front bed- 
room up-stairs facing the north, south, and 
west, and having curly-birch furniture, tint the 
walls a soft gray fapestry blue, and have blue 
and old-rose curtains. 


Mrs. L. B. H.—Since the rooms are dark the 
wall color must be some tone of yellow. Have a 
self-toned paper in a deep brownish cream, 
preferably one of the damask designs, and a 
heavy, rich paper. Since the expense will not 
trouble you, you can indulge in some of the 
beautiful silk fabrics for curtains. They should 
be a light copper in one of the thin shimmery 
self-toned silks with a design similar to the 
paper. You should have large Oriental rugs in 
tan, copper, and brown, with a touch of green. 
Have mahogany furniture plain and graceful 
in outline. A few large upholstered chairs 
will be needed. Cover them with copper-colored 
damask or velours. Leave the walnut wood- 
work as it is. In the dining-room have golden- 
brown walls, a dark blue and brown rug, and 
blue, yellow, and brown silk curtains. Use the 
old carved-oak furniture by all means, and your 
interesting collection of old-blue dishes will be 
a great addition to the color scheme. In the 
hall the paper should be a dark copper derived 
from the color of the curtains and other fur- 
nishings in the drawing-rooms, so that the two 
rooms will harmonize perfectly. The rugs 
should be green and copper, and the eurtains 
either green or écru raw silk. 

Licutrne Frxtures.—I am very glad that 
you found the advice given as to lighting your 
house so helpful. 

With the old-gold walls and green draperies 
in your living-room, lighting fixtures of dull 
greenish brass would be most effective. I think 
that your floors must be a dark brown to har- 
monize with your birch woodwork and weathered- 
oak furniture. If you must use some red in your 
living-room let it be a copper tone rather than 
a crimson or garnet. You might have a land- 
seape frieze in old-gold, brown, copper, and a 
touch of green. Have a plain green side wall 
in the’ dining-room, and a landscape frieze in 
green and copper. Have a green and copper rug. 

In the hall have a tapestry or landscape paper 
in warm autumn tones of yellow, russet brown, 
and green. Have green rugs. Have a plain 
brown paper or burlap in the vestibule. The 
rug should be green. Instead of a cream damask 
paper in the parlor, have a light champagne 
color, and use with it golden-brown rugs and 
golden-brown silk curtains. 

I hardly think that you will like the green, 
red, and gold curtains you suggest for the win- 
dows in the hall, but I cannot say definitely 
without seeing them. . 
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| Suits a Skirts Reduced One-Fifth 


All of our Summer materials must be closed out 
at once to make room for Fall goods. 


To do this, we will make to order any suit, skirt, jacket 
or rain coat illustrated in our Summer catalogue from any of 
our materials at a reduction of one-fifth of the catalogue prices. 


$6.00 Suits now $4.80 | $3.50 Skirts now $2.80 
$10.00 Suits now $8.00 | $6.00 Skirts now $4.80 
$15.00 Suits now $12.00 | $9.00 Skirts now $7.20 
$20.00 Suits now $16.00 | $12.00 Skirts now $9.60 


MADE TO ORDER | 
CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE | 


PRICES ALSO REDUCED ON 


Jumper Suits Traveling Coats 
Cloth Jackets Rain Coats 


Over 100 styles and 300 materials from which to select. 


We guarantee to fit you and give you 
entire satisfaction or refund your money. 












Tailor-Made Suits 
Suspender Suits 








This sale will positively end as soon as our stock of Sum- 
mer fabrics is sold. Write for Catalogue and Samples to-day. 
Sent free on request to any part of the United States. 

The catalogue shows all the latest New York Styles and 
contains our copyrighted measurement chart. Write to-day. 
You will receive them by return mail. 








Summer Shirt-Waists—Special Values 


We have some exceedingly pretty styles in ready-made Shirt-Waists for Sum- 
mer wear, and are offering them at prices much below those 
usually asked for goods of equal quality and style. 








K-564. The Marie Antoinette 
tucked collar with fluted edging, 
and the chic cuffs decorated with a 
row of. hemstitching to correspond | 
with shoulder seams, lend a Parisian 
air to this charming Walet of fine 
quality Dotted Swiss. Clusters 
of fine, short tucks, alternated with 
wider tucks, furnish a semi-yoke in 
front, and the back is tucked to 
match. Pearl buttons emphasize the 
decorative effect. The fineness of 
the material and the elaborate treat- 
ment make this waist especially 
appropriate for dressy occasions. 
Can be furnished in white only, with 
short sleeves. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Price $1.98; Postage 10c. 











OUR CATALOGUE ILILUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES: 


Suspender Suits $5.00 to $15.00) Jackets - $6.00 to $20.00 
Tailor Suits - 7.5010 25.00) Rain Coats - 8.7510 18.00 
Shirt-Waist Suits 6.0010 20.00 | Shirt-Waists -  98c.t0 4.98 


Silk Suits - - 9.7510 20.00| Muslin Underwear 24c, to 3.98 
Jumper Suits - 6.0010 20.00) Wash Dresses $2.25t0 8.95 
Skirts - - - 3.5010 15.00! 


Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles and Samples of materials, sent FREE by return mail 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 W. 24th St, New York 
















K-519. This fashionable W alat 
in Batiste is a favorite selection 
| because of its lavish use of Val. lace 
with hemstitched finish and Princess 
tucks. The lace is uniquely ap- 

| plied to form an elaborate yoke 
effect, and groups of tucks suggest 
| a yoke at the eck. where a box- 
plait is employed to conceal the 
fastening. The graceful elbow 
sleeves are tucked horizontally and 
display the popular lace cuffs that 
are constructed to match the collar, 
Can be furnished with short sleeves 
and in white only. 








Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Price $1.75; Postage 10c. 


Black Silk Coats 4.9810 14.75 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Mrs. 8S. W. P.—I would suggest a fawn-color- 
ed paper, self-toned, for your parlor—a color 
that will harmonize with the fawn in your car- 
pet. If you prefer it, a light green will undoubt- 
edly be perfectly harmonious. With the fawn 
paper have light green curtains and green por- 
tiéres at the door opening into the sitting-room. 
With the light green paper have écru net curtains, 
dark green portiéres, and white woodwork. 

In the sitting-room have an old-blue paper— 
preferably self-toned or plain—and blue and 
green madras curtains and rugs. If you do not 


care for the madras curtains, écru net will be 
perfectly harmonious. To avoid covering the 


register in the room I should say it would be 
necessary for you to have two rugs instead of 
one. Have dark green portié@res between this 
room and the library, and in the library a self- 
toned green paper. Combine green and brown 
in the furnishings of the library. The curtains 
may be of green and brown madras or écru net. 
In looking over your plan I am struck with the 
awkward shape of the library. Could you not 
have the arch between the sitting-room and li- 
brary broadened, so that the two rooms would 
be thrown together? The alcove at the eastern 
end of the library could then be cut off as a 
retired den or study. Broad doors between the 
sitting-room and dining-room would also improve 
the appearance of your room. 

The red paper in the dining-room is perfectly 
appropriate, but I do not quite like the idea of 
the rose border. Does that not make too much 
red? I would prefer to run the plain red paper 
to the moulding, and have the white or écru ceil- 
ing come down to the moulding from above. 
Brown woodwork would be richer and more har- 
monious in the sitting-room, library, and dining- 
room—especially in the library and dining-room ; 
but since it has already been painted it will not 
be absolutely inharmonious to retain the white 
if it is ivory in tone. 

Your kitchen will be lighter and brighter with 
a yellow or buff wall, and a brown and white 


linoleum on the floor, instead of with the blue 
and white linoleum and paper. 
Hard-wood floors are very much better than 


any filling, but plain ingrain fillings come next. 
MICHIGAN.—Your house and your suggestions 
interest me very much. My color scheme for your 
room is briefly this: Dining-room, blue—with 
green as a contrasting color. Hall, blue and 
green. Living-room, green—with blue as a con- 
trasting color. Library, tan, brown, and copper. 
In the living-roém have a self-toned green paper, 
green and blue rug, écru net curtains next the 
glass, blue and green inner curtains of silk. I 
do not quite like the paper you suggest for an 
upper third in this room. In the hall I should 
have a Shand Kydd design or paper in blue and 
green. The rug should be green. In the dining- 
room either a blue silk-fibre paper or a blue 
buckram would be effective—the greenish Egyp- 
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tian blue that goes so beautifully with green. 
Have Gcru net curtains next the glass, and green 
and blue inner curtains. The rug should be sim- 
ilar to that in the living-room. There should be 
green portiéres at both of the doors opening from 
the hall into these rooms. In the library a buck- 
ram, either in a soft tan or in a dull copper, will 
be very beautiful with dark brown woodwork. 
The gug should be copper and brown, in either 
case; the glass curtains of écru net, and the inner 
curtains of dull green net or silk. You may have 
one of the interesting landscape friezes. 

Up-stairs I would suggest old-rose walls in 
bedroom No. 2, with curly-maple furniture. In 
bedroom No. 1, silver-gray walls will be very 
attractive, with a touch of mauve in the curtains 
and furnishings. You should have green rugs, 
and either white enamel furniture, mahogany, or 
eurly maple. A few wicker chairs, with dainty 
cushions, will be attractive. In bedroom No. 3, 
with the primrose. paper, have white muslin cur- 
tains with a green dot, green rugs, and green 
wicker furniture, or white with green cushions. 
In bedroom No. 1, where I suggested the gray 
walls, you might carry out your wistaria idea 
in wistaria cretonne curtains, cushions, etc. | 
would prefer that rather than the wistaria paper. 

Now I will try to answer the questions which 
I have not already answered in the order of your 
asking. I would by all means suggest white 
woodwork throughout the entire house, with 
the exception of the library, where I have sug- 
gested a walnut-brown stain. Use portiéres 
at your doors—that is, the broad doors — 
instead of glass doors or sliding-doors. Friezes 
come in different widths; that is, the landscape 
friezes. There are some as narrow as twelve 
inches, and there are others almost twenty- 
seven inches wide. A room of ordinary height 
can stand one of the narrow friezes, but the 
broader friezes require a high room. If you 
care to have rough plaster tinted in any of 
the rooms instead of paper, J] would suggest that 
you have it in the library. It is very artistic 
when tinted, and harmonizes especially well with 
dark woodwork. I would have light hard-wood 
floors up-stairs, and dark down-stairs. Have wash 
rugs up-stairs, and Oriental down-stairs. The 
doors are usually made to match the woodwork 
of the room; that of one room on one side of the 
door, and the other room on the other side of the 
door. Doors are frequently dark brown on one 
side, and white on the other. 

Mrs. N. W. H.—Brown and green are ex- 
tremely harmonious. With your golden - brown 
walls, dark green grass matting will not only be 
perfectly harmonious, but it will make an un- 
usually good background for your rugs, and 
will go beautifully with the green covering on 


the couch. Either green or old- gold raw - silk 
curtains will be artistic and beautiful. You 


might find a printed or woven silk with the two 
colors brown and green blended. 
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@ Be on your guard against 
substitution. There are 
many so-called ‘¢ witch- 
hazel’’ soaps, artificially col- 
ored green, offered as ‘‘just 


as good.’’ Pond’s Extract 





Soap is as pure as its cream- 


white color indicates. The 
name appears on cake and 
container. 


Ask your 
druggist: 


SOLE 
CHICAGO 


LICENSEES 
NEW YORK 


NATURE’S WAY OF 





@ Pond’s Extract Soap is a treasure-gift sto 
all of womankind. . 

q@ But the woman whose complexion gives 
her annoyance, greets it as a fine and special 
boon. 

@ Whether your skin has been harmed by 
wind or sun; whether it is too sallow, deathly 
white or prone to pimple; whether it is hard 


and brittle, or pasty and soft—use 


Pond’s Extract Soap 


@ It strikes straight at the cause of unlovely 
complexions—cleanses, heals, soothes, stim- 
ulates—builds wholesome, natural beauty in 
Nature’s own way. It is pure soap, plus 
the pure Pond’s Extract. 

@ Any or all of these valuable books, “The 
Complexion,” “The Bath,” “Baby’s Bath,” 
“Handsome White Hands,” by Grace Tru- 


man-Hoyt, the noted beauty-specialist, will 


be sent free on receipt of postage. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


EXTRACT CO. 
PARIS 


FROM POND’S 


LONDON 














Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclase a self-addressed 


stamped envelope in their letters Al questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


MrranpA.—Decorate your table in the centre 
with a Japanese parasol, rising from a jardi- 
niére. Take off the paper from the ribs, and trim 
the whole skeleton with masses of flowers or tree 
blossoms, making an airy parasol of flowers. 
At each plate have a tiny basket, also filled 
with the same Llossoms. For a menu have grape- 
fruit or strawberries, shad and cucumbers, roast 
chicken, pease and potatoes, pineapple and let- 
tuce salad, or white-grape and nut salad, with 
cream cheese and heated crackers, ices and 
coffee. You can omit the shad or the salad, or 
both, if you desire a simpler menu. For games, 
try the postal-card game. Take twenty different 
postal cards, floral ones if possible, and cut each 
in two irregularly, so that the joining is a little 
different. Let each man draw from one set of 
halves, and each girl from the other, and then 
set them to matching the halves. Those who 
match become partners for the next game on the 
programme, which may be floral battledore. 
Take a wire sponge-holder, cover it with blos- 
soms, and hang it high on the wall. Let each 
pair of players have five trials apiece, with a 
battledore and shuttlecock, to send the shuttle- 
cock into the holder, scoring five each time they 
do so. The pair making the highest score wins 
a prize or a blue-ribbon badge. If there is a 
tie play the pairs that are tied against each 
other once more, till a winning score results. A 
fortune-teller, by this time, may be established 
in a corner,’ with a table and a bowl full of 
water. To each one who comes up to have his 
or her fortune told, the fortune-teller holds out 
a flower-wreathed box of .the Japanese “ water 
toys,” made of pith, which cost two or three 
cents a dozen in Japanese stores. The player 
takes three of these and drops them into the 
bowl. The toys unfold; the fortune-teller fore- 
tells from them the future. For example, a fish 
means a journey across the sea, a flower means 
a coming pleasure or grief, a dragon means 
trouble, and so on. 

Osweco.—I will try to give you a little help, 
but so much depends on the place, the rules 
that obtain there especially, and the formality 
of the people, that it is hard to give you definite 
directions. In most of the large cities, where 
calling is a great tax on account of distances 
and the length of one’s visiting-list, it is enough 
to attend a tea or informal reception or “a day,” 
and not make an after-call. The hostess of the 
occasion is in debt to her visitors. But even in 
big cities large and formal receptions, like a 
débutante’s coming-out, are usually thought to 
demand an after-call, and in smaller places a 


call for even an informal reception is expected. 
Now for your” particular case. Real courtesy, 
as well as etiquette, demands that an old resi 
dent of a town should call on a newcomer be- 
fore sending her a card for an‘entertainment; 
or if prevented. from doing so beforehand, she 
should call after sending the card, but before 
the entertainment takes place. The only cir- 
cumstances under which the new resident should 
eall first on the old are when especially request 
ed to make the first call on some person who is 
much older or an invalid or in mourning. 
Whether or not to accept an invitation under 
conditions where the prospective bostess has 
seemed to fail in her social duties is entirely 
one of expediency. If you think you will lose 
pleasure by declining, and not really sacrifice 
your self-respect, there is no reason why you 
should not go. Where no slight is intended, 
and the omission of the call is perhaps merely 
a lack of knowledge or of conventionality, it is 
often foolish to take offence. After a simple 
tea usually no call is expected, and none after 
a church wedding, unless a card with the bride’s 
address is enclosed. A new resident of a place 
is in a trying position in any case. I would 
advise her to make the visits she owes before 
sending cards for a tea or reception, certainly, 
and to call on the ladies whom she wishes to 
invite to the tea. She can ask old residents 
who have never called on her if she has any. good 
reason for doing so, but, as a rule, it is not done. 
When A gives an “at. home” in honor of 
a guest, and wishes to invite B (B having 
but recently arrived in the city), A calls upon 
her a day or _ two _ before. B attends. 
Who makes the after-call? B, by all means. 
If an older resident invites a new resident to a 
ted, not having called upon her beforehand, but 
encloses her card, the new resident may attend; 
but the hostess owes her an apology for not 
calling first, and should give some explanation, 
and should call after the tea on the new resident, 
who does not owe her an after-call—this to be 
quite correct and conventional. It is only neces- 
sary to make an after-call on the hostess with 
whom you are acquainted if you are invited by 
two or more hostesses to any kind of an enter- 
tainment, unless especially invited by the others 
to call on them. If I have not made myself 
clear, write again. 

Sisyt.—The correct materials for a widow to 
wear are dull woollens, like Henrietta cloth, voile 
or etamine and crépe de Chine, crépe, and dull- 
finished black muslin. A plain tailor suit without 
any trimming is worn even with a widow’s veil. 
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are 


Salad Days 


Who can think of a more appetizing and 
cooling dish than a salad of crisp, tender greens 
and choice vegetables, seasoned with a smooth, 
snappy dressing made with 


J HE! NZ 


Olive Oil Malt Vinegar 


The pure virgin oil, pressed abroad under our own 
supervision from the best selected fruit, is what you 
get in Heinz Pure Olive Oil. 

Faultless fruit, clean methods, surroundings and 
utensils strictly sanitary—all these contribute to 
make this oil an essentially perfect product. 

Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar is the most delicious and 
wholesome vinegar possible to produce. Brewed by 
a special process from the best barley malt, it is of 
rich, clear, dark brown color, smooth, unusual in 
flavor, delightful in aroma, far surpassing all others. 


Grocers sell both; you’ll use them if you are partic- 
ular about salad dressing. : 






Other Heinz dainties for Summer are: Sweet and Sour Pickles, 
India Relish, Mandalay Sauce, Baked Beans, Preserved Fruits. 
Read about them in a handsome booklet that is yours for the asking. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, youcine 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO LONDON 
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Hostess.—I think that the best plan will be 
to give you an outline of such a dinner as you 
propose to give, taking into consideration all 
your wishes. Have the table arranged with 
flowers in the centre in a pretty vase, and have 
smaller vases at the corners. Have on the table 
the plates and napkins, three or four forks, 
three knives, the water and glass for apollinaris 
at’ each cover. Have the dinner roll heated 
and laid in a fold of the napkin, but do not serve 
butter at a formal dinner. On the table have 
little dishes of candies, small cakes, fruit, and 
lighted candles with shades. The table must 
be prettily dressed, but not too crowded. Have 
everything rose-colored—the flowers, the can- 
dies, the frosting on the cakes, and the candle 
shades. Have the plate with the half grape- 
fruit, which is sweetened and flavored, put at 
the covers after the guests have taken their 
seats. Then have the soup-plate filled with soup 
substituted for the grapefruit-plate. You can, 
if you wish, and have the requisite service, have 
the place-plate taken away and brought back 
and substituted for the used plate taken away; 
but it is not necessary, and a great deal of 
trouble. With the soup have olives and salted 
nuts passed in separate little dishes. The empty 
fish-plates are put down when the soup-plates 
with the place-plates are removed and the fish 
is passed; the boiled potatoes, which should be 
cut out with a potato-cutter into small balls and 
garnished with finely chopped parsley, are pass- 
ed, and cucumbers with French dressing are 
very nice with this course. Have next roast 
chicken—the sliced chicken—passed, and jelly and 
the rice and vegetables: then have the salad 
course (have the tomatoes with mayonnaise), 
heated crackers and the cheese; have the salad 
passed, and let the guests help themselves, also 
the crackers and cheese. Now the table is clear- 
ed, but the glasses are not removed—only the 
plates, the salt and pepper receptacles, and the 
crumbs and bread. Then the dessert is passed. 
| would advise having vanilla ice-cream, and 
brandied figs or cherries passed with it, as this 
is a delicious combination. After the ice-cream 
course, the plates with the finger-bowls are put 
at the covers, and the fruit and candy are 
passed. The coffee is served in the drawing- 
room to the ladies. The men have it with their 
cigars in the dining-room. Pass the charged 
water throughout the meal. 

OAKLAND.—One of the prettiest ideas for a 
Dickens party is to arrange the room for the 
entertainment as an Old Curiosity Shop, and 
have the characters in that book—the hostesses 
and all the others—come in costume. Little 
Nell may receive the guests, who all in some way 
in their attire suggest a Dickens character. The 
idea of the party is to have all in the form of.a 
contest. No one tells whom he or she repre- 
sents, but all are provided with pretty pads, 
and write who they think every one else intends 
to personate; the one with the best list of 
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ENTERTAINMENT — 


answers gets a charming picture of Dickens as a 
reward. You can, too, have scenes from Dick- 
ens’s books acted; extracts read and sung— 
nothing told—but all must write the name of the 
book from which they are taken. Then there must 
be a contest in seeing who can tell the names 
of characters in certain books named; who can 
put the transposed letters in names right; who 
can give the corresponding heroines for the he- 
roes named, and vice versa; who can eorrect a 
misquoted quotation; who can tell the book that 
quotations given are taken from. All these 
games you will find highly amusing, and if you 
wish to arrange the contest at tables, so much 
the better; all change seats at the sound of a 
bell and move to another table; at the end 
those with the best lists get prizes. 
BRooKLYN.—A salmagundi party is an enter- 
tainment where a different kind of a game is 
played at each table, and there are a number 
of tables. As in any progressive contest, the 
head table determines the time for all the others, 


and when a game is finished there a bell is rung, , 


and all the other players have to stop playing: 
the winners at each table move up. You can 
have such games played as parchesi, dominoes 
any kind of a game of cards, authors, or any of 
the numberless games of that sort. It makes a 
most amusing sort of an entertainment, as there 
is so much variety. 

Mrs. G. M. P.—It is true that both ways are 
right. A widow or a single woman, in calling 
upon a bride, may leave two cards or one. Leav- 
ing two cards—one for the husband, of course— 
is an extra compliment to the groom, but it is 
not obligatory to leave‘more than one; so none 
of your visitors was offending any rule of calling 
etiquette. In returning these calls on single 
women and widows, leave one of your own and 
one of your husband’s cards. This will be 
correct. 

M. R. E.—For your shower in honor of the 
minister’s new baby I would suggest the following 
plan: Find out what afternoon or evening your 
hostess, whom you wish to surprise and honor, 
will be at home. Take one of the family or a 
servant into your confidence, so that the “ sur- 
prise’ may not be too embarrassing and the 
house in fairly good order for visitors. I would 
advise having each of the ladies bring a part of 
the refreshments besides her other offering—one 
may bring sandwiches, one cake, one salad, one 
candies, ete. On entering, every one should put 
on a table in the entrance hall her offering of 
some garment for the little stranger, and give 
to a servant or one of the family her part of the 
collation. The hostess will, of course, be over- 
whelmed with surprise, but this will make all 
the more fun. When all the offerings are together 
the hostess may open them one by one herself, 
and afterwards the refreshments may be served. 
I think this will be the best plan for yeur 
surprise,” and I am sure it will give much 
pleasure and help. 
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Quaker 
Wheat Berries 


This new cereal food has all the 
strength of the finest selected wheat; 
all the toothsome, hearty flavor; health- 


giving, appetizing. 


You'll like it because it is good; the 
whole of the wheat, puffed and baked, 


ready to eat. 





A few minutes before serving put it in the oven; gives 
it the original crispness and delicacy; serve with cream and 
sugar for breakfast; add fresh fruit and serve as an attract- 
ive and delicious dish for luncheon and supper. 


Let the children eat all they want; there’s nothing bet- 
ter for them; strengthening and wholesome. At one cent a 
dish it doesn’t cost much to keep the little folks supplied. 


Quaker Rice (puffed) is another delicious ready-to-eat morning dish; 


you may prefer rice to wheat. 


Quaker Oats the standard breakfast dish of the world, is always available 


the best oatmeal made. 


Whatever breakfast food you eat be sure it’s 
Quaker Oats Quality an easy way of being 


sure it’s clean, wholesome, palatable. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 
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ON CULINARY: TOPICS 


G. L. H.—Potato croquettes—To each cup of 
hot mashed potatoes allow. one beaten egg. 
Whip the potatoes very light with the eggs, a 
little melted butter, enough milk to make the 
mass of the right consistency to handle, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Put all into a sauce- 
pan and stir until hot, then set aside to get 
very cold. When cold, form with floured hands 
into small croquettes, being careful to have these 
uniform in size and shape, and roll in flour, or, 
if preferred, in a beaten egg, then in cracker 
dust. Set in the ice-box for an hour or two, 
and fry to a golden brown in deep, boiling fat. 
Drain in a heated colander to free the croquettes 
from every bit of grease. Serve very hot in a 
dish lined with a napkin. 

M. J. C.—To make baking-powder at home, 
mix bicarbonate of soda and cream of tartar 
in the proportions of one tablespoonful of the 
soda to two tablespoonfuls of the cream of tar- 
tar, and to a cup of this mixture add about a 
tablespoonful of wheat flour. Sift all together 
several times and keep in.a tin box with a 
tightly fitting top. Use as you would the ba- 
king-powder of commerce. 

Mrs. T. A. B.—To make an egg-nog, stir a 
teaspoonful of granulated sugar into the yolk 
of an egg and beat until very light. Stir in 
lightly the white of the egg, which first should 
be beaten until stiff enough to stand alone. Now 
add a tablespoonful of brandy or of sherry, as 
preferred, turn into a tall glass, and fill the 
glass with rich milk, then pour all into a 
shaker, and shake vigorously for several min- 
utes. Return quickly to the glass, grate a little 
nutmeg on the foaming surface, and drink. 

For fudge, break a half-pound cake of un- 
sweetened chocolate into bits, and add to it its 
weight in butter, one and one-half pounds of 
brown sugar, and a half-pint of rich milk. Boil 
ali together in an agate-lined saucepan, stirring 
every few minutes. When a little dropped into 
iced water is brittle, stir in a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and take from the fire. Begin at once 
to beat the candy hard, and keep this up until 
it “ sugars.” Turn into buttered pans and mark 
off into squares. 

To whip cream successfully, have it and the 
utensils very cold. Sweeten the cream to taste, 
pour into a chilled dish or shallow bowl, and, 
with a wire whip, beat in even strokes, keeping 
it in a cool room as you do so, or near an open 
window. Do not lift off the froth as it forms, 
but continue to beat steadily until thick and 
smooth. If sweetened cream is not desired the 
sugar may, of course, be omitted. 

M. B. A.—An excellent washing fluid which 
will whiten clothes without injury to the fabric 
contains gasoline, and the making of it should, 
therefore, be done out-of-doors, or in a room 
where there is no fire or artificial light burning. 
After the compound is made, there is no danger 
in using it. 

Into a kettle that will hold a gallon of liquid 


shave a pound of laundry soap, add two quarts 
of water, then boil until the soap is entirely 
dissolved. Take this liquid into the open air, 
and, while still warm, pour into the kettle a cup 
of gasoline. This will bubble up to the top of 
the kettle. To use the compound, soak the 
clothes in warm or cold water, then wring out. 
Wash them in suds made of warm water and the 
washing compound. 

The process by which fruits are “ glacéd” is 
difficult, but the work can be done successfully at 
home with a little practice. Use a granite or 
porcelain-lined saucepan and have it perfectly 
clean. Put into it a cup of cold water and one 
pound of granulated sugar. Set this over a clear 
fire and do not touch or jar the saucepan after 
the sugar is dissolved. Have ready a bowl of 
iced water. Boil the syrup until it begins to 
look thick, then drop into it two tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice. Boil a minute longer, after 
which dip out carefully (agitating the syrup as 
little as possible) a few drops, and put this 
small quantity into the iced water. If it be- 
comes brittle immediately, watch the syrup, as 
it should now turn a shade deeper in color— 
that is, it will assume a light-yellowish tinge 
different from the blue or gray-white appear- 
ance it has in the early stages of cooking. As 
soon as this difference in color is detected, lift 
the saucepan from the fire, still gently, and 
set at once in an outer vessel of scalding water. 
Of course your fruits—white grapes, lobes of 
oranges, or nut-meats— will be all ready for 
the dipping. Lift each piece with slender tongs, 
or with a candy-dipper, plunge into the syrup, 
and place on waxed paper to dry. Do this quick- 
lv, but always gently, as shaking or stirring the 
syrup will cause it to granulate. 

Glacé fruits should be prepared in clear, dry 
weather if possible. The coating is much affect- 
ed by a humid atmosphere. Be sure to have no 
moisture or juice on the outside of the fruit. 

SPRINGFIELD.— For Lady Baltimore cake 
cream together one cup of butter and two cups 
of powdered sugar, and when very light and 
smooth work in a cup of fresh milk. Beat the 
whites of six eggs until stiff, then whip them 
gradually into the mixture, and when all these 
ingredients are well blended add three large cups 
of flour that have been sifted twice, with two 
level teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Stir just 
enough to mix well, add a teaspoonful of rose- 
water, and pour into greased layer-tins. Bake 
in an even oven. When cool turn out and put 
together with a filling made by boiling three 
cups of granulated sugar with a gill of water 
until it threads. Take from the fire and pour. 
beating steadily, upon the stiffened whites of 
three eggs. Beat until thick, adding as. you do 
so one cup of seeded and chopped raisins, one cup 
of chopped nuts—English walnuts or pecan-nuts 
—and six figs cut into thin strips or into dice. 
Beat hard- to mix thoroughly before spreading 
on the cake layers. 
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Brings Back the 
Appetite of Childhood 


HERE is the man or woman who does not look back to childhood days, 
and long for that wholesome, natural appetite? 
It is yours if you want it; simply quit the heavy, hard-to-digest foods. 
Start right tomorrow morning by ordering for breakfast a large bowl of 
EGG-O-SEE with cream or milk. A week’s trial will bring back the APPETITE 
OF CHILDHOOD, and enable you to fully enjoy life and work. 


EGG-O-SEE is the Ideal Hot Weather Food. Wholesome, Strengthening, Cooling. 


There is more EGG-O-SEE eaten each day than all other similar 
foods combined. This is the strongest endorsement ever given a food. 


Costs no more than the ordinary kinds. Large package 10c. 


Menus for Seven Ideal Breakfasts are outlined in our 
“-back to nature” book, sent free on application. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Flaked Cereal Foods in the World. e 
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& Brothers), Mr. Pyle writes of buccaneers 

and pirates, of fights and cowardice and 
courage. Boys will love the book, which is illus- 
trated with the author’s incomparable pictures. 
But its charm is by no means exclusively for the 
young. Grown-ups will like it, too! 

Another book full of action and the strong 
appeal of outdoor life is Lawrence Mott’s To 
the Credit of the Sea (Harper & Brothers). Mr. 
Mott loves the sea, and his love and compre- 
hension show in every line he writes about it. 
He loves, too, the men of the sea, those primitive 
heroes who take their lives in their hands day 
after day, and pit them against the perils of 
wind and surf. The book makes capital read- 
ing; indeed, it would be hard to find better read- 
ing for summer days. 

Florence Morse Kingsley has written in The 
Princess and the Ploughman (Harper & Brothers) 
a really charming love-story which is as unique 
as it is charming. Take it with you on the 
steamer or the train; read it with the surge of 
the sea in your ears. One thing is certain— 
wherever and whenever you read it, you will en- 
joy it. 

Francois Villon, that charming hero of many 
romances, is the subject of another piece of 
fiction — Needles and Pins, by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. There is always plenty of action in 
Mr. McCarthy’s stories, and his hero does brave 
deeds in many exciting situations. Needles and 
Pins, therefore, is a capital book, and wholly 
up to the standard of the author’s best. 

Boys will rejoice in Harper’s Outdoor Book for 
Boys (Harper & Brothers) compiled by Joseph 
H. Adams, with the assistance of Kirk Munroe, 
Tappan Adney, and other authorities on boy 
life. The book is admirably practical. It tells 
boys how to make all sorts of things for their 
outdoor. enjoyment — ice-boats, windmills, skees, 
and the like. It discusses camp life, fishing, and 
every outdoor sport. It is the result of much 
experience and careful study, and boys could 
ask no better guide than it. affords them. 

The life of Charles A. Dana, by General James 
Harrison Wilson (Harper & Brothers), has long 
been looked for, and the present volume is well 
worth the wait. General Wilson knew Mr. Dana 
as few men knew that great journalist. He knew, 
too, his friends, the circle in which he moved, 
the work he did, and his opinions of all these 
things. Therefore, General Wilson has been able 
to write of Mr. Dana intimately, lovingly, and 
most interestingly. His book should be in every 
library. 

A recent Macmillan publication is The Ro- 
mantic Composers, by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
whose previous books on music and musicians 
are well known. In this latest work Mr. Mason 


|‘ Stolen Treasure, by Howard Pyle (Harper 


discusses the new school founded on the basis 
of the Beethoven-Schubert romanticism — the 
school which Schumann predicted would mark a 
special! epoch in the history of art. The work as 
a whole is both interesting and valuable, the 
chapters on Chopin and Liszt being especially 
appealing. 

Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental 
Development is the title of an exhaustive study 
in social psychology, by Professor James Mark 
Baldwin, of the Johns Hopkins University. The 
fourth edition of this valuable book has recent- 
ly been brought out by the Macmillan Company, 
and is further crowned with the gold medal of 
the Royal Academy of Denmark. The book is 
intended for university use in connection with 
courses in psychology, ethics, and social science. 
It is admirably suited to that purpose. : 

One of the best boys’ books of the season is 
Harding of St. Timothy’s, by Arthur Stanwood 
Pier (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). Mr. Pier’s 
hero is a fine fellow, not too good to be natural, 
but full of manly qualities. His history, full of 
school affairs, sports, and the like, will appeal 
alike to old and young readers. 

Miss Alice Brown is always interesting. In 
her book recently published, The Country Road 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), she has put together 
a baker’s dozen of the best short stories she 
has written during the past two years. All are 
capital—well worth preservation in ‘this per- 
manent form. 

Mr. Bliss Perry adds to his renown as author 
and critic in his recently published volume, Walt 
Whitman (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). The book 
has a frontispiece portrait of the poet, and con- 
tains, in addition to Mr. Perry’s scholarly com- 
ment, a collection of letters of the poet. 

Disenchanted, by Pierre Loti, was one of the 
Maemillans’ strong holiday books. It is full of 
the color and beauty of style characteristic of the 
author’s work. It has, too, a singularly con- 
vincing note; but the author explains that the 
only real thing in it is the high level of culture 
now prevailing in the harems of Turkey, and the 
suffering which comes of this. He tries to sug- 
gest the remedy. 

Admirers of Charles Egbert Craddock will 
welcome the appearance of her new book The 
Amulet. Like its predecessors, it is a tale of the 
South, and, like them, well told. Its old-time 
“ atmosphere.” its insight into the Indian charac- 
ter, and its local color show a marked develop- 
ment in Miss Murfree’s literary work. 

In her latest book, J Will Repay (Lippincott 
& Co.), Baroness Orezy writes one of her strong 
stories—a story of the French Revolution, and 
of the love of a man and woman. She has done 
her work well; her “ atmosphere ” is perfect, and 
her plot dramatic and absorbing. 
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Is delightfully cooling to the parched or sun-burned face, hands and arms; 
it soothes and relieves at once; stops imitation, prevents peeling and soreness; 
makes the injured skin soft, clear and velvety. It is antiseptic, and cleanses 
the pores of all impurities; nourishes the tissues and keeps the complexion 
youthful. Hinds’ Cream contains no grease, bleach or chemicals, and is 
positively guaranteed not to produce a growth of hair. It is safe 
to use on a baby’s delicate skin. Highly endorsed by meu who shave. 
Avoid substitutes; there is only one Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream; ll others will disappoint you. Buy at your 
dealers, 50c.; or if not obtainable, sent postpaid by us on receipt 


of price. Write for FREE Sample Bottle. 


A. S. HINDS 


16 WEST STREET ; PORTLAND, MAINE 
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LOOSE SUMMER CLOAK. riched, and the wearer’s figure disguised 
No. 607. Price, 25 cents further, by the application of a scarf. 





MORNING GOWN. No. 609 DRIVING OR TRAVELLING CLOAK, 


Gut P2rper Putter 
fe Se 


HE five garments illustrated on this 
page are especially designed t 
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the needs of young matrons. 


gown No. 609 has extra fulness 


extra fulness, also, and both of 
at the back. 


posely given with flat trimming, the 
to give to those interested in them 


of fact, all of the models, with t 


least one of them, No. 607, may 


Price, 25 cents for waist and 25 cents for skirt No. 610. Price, 25 cents 


has been planned so as to disguise ab- 
normal lines of the wearer’s figure, and 
with each trimmings may be added to 
further improve the lines. The morning 


under the box pleats at the front, both in 
the blouse and in the skirt, which may be 
let out when needed. The tea-gown has 


gowns have a becoming high waist-line 


The illustrations of the cloaks are pur- 


idea of the garment shapes. As a matter 


ception of that representing a hooded loose 
cloak of rough shantung, No. 610, re- 
quire to be edged with fluffy frills or 
flounces or with ‘full wide ruchings. At 


o suit 


Each 


set in 


these 


better 
a true 


he ex- 


be en- 


No 608 


MATRON. No 611 





KIMONO COAT. 


Price, 25 cents. 








AFTERNOON GOWN FOR A YOUNG 


Price, 35 cents. 














































HARPER'S BAZAR 


In Handsome Boxes, 25c, with Sifter Top “y ‘ 


DESTROYS PERSPIRING ODORS # 


Applied to the body, its effect is that of a plunge into a deep sea 
wave, more refreshing, more exhilarating than he effect of ordinary powders. } 
It is not a Taleum powder, although it be that delightful, satisfying feeling that 
instantly relieves the annoying, discomforting effect of perspiration. 
A FEW OF ITS MANY USES 
Dusted on the dress shield, it renders inert the odors 
of perspiration; applied to the skin, it relieves and prevents 
irritation; applied to the feet, it affords instant relief, 
so long sought for by both men and women; applied 
to infants’ clothing, it soothes and relieves the little ones. 
Just consider a moment the useless annoyance you are 
undergoing every day, especially in the heat of summer. 
How much more comfortable and satisfied you would 
17 feel going to a dance, or to engage in athletic exercise, 
© knowing that you are perfectly free from the discomforts 
3 S27 of the odor of perspiration. 
ay 


“4 NOW—ask your druggist—if HE doesn’t keep 
NO-O-DOR, write us, mention his name, and we will mail 
you, absolutely FREE, a sample of sufficient size to 

prove our claims, together with our Booklet telling 

about NO-O-DOR and its uses, and a Beautiful 
Souvenir Brochure, nineteen views of 
the JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. . 


It only takes a moment—a postal card is as good as a letter—and that mo- 
ment means to you lasting relief. 


. « NO-O-DOR is guaranteed to do as we claim. 
S Guarantee e If itdoes not, return the half empty can to your 
+ druggist, who is authorized to refund your money. 

THE NO-O-DOR COMPANY, 


23 Second St., Jeannette, Pa. 
Good for the whole family, 


>) —and the baby. 
Mt pm and the Daby 
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Things which are advertised are always the best. 












































EYELET DESIGNS FOR 


BY ETHELYN 


collars and cuffs of all kinds, for coats 

and shirt-waists, and also for the little 
protection collars and cuffs which, while not the 
newest fancy of fashion, will yet remain in 
favor for a long time to come without 
doubt. 

In the matter of design the same styles 
may be used for French embroidery, for 
eyelet-work, and often even for shadow- 
work. Again, the French solid work and 
the old English eyelet may be combined 
in one design. Small flower petals may be 
worked as eyelets instead of as solid fig- 
ures, or the centre of a flower may be an 
eyelet, while the petals are solid. 

Edges may be hemstitched, scalloped, or 
finished with a plain buttonholed edge 
with a slightly waved line, with narrow 
Valenciennes lace sewed under this edge. 

With all of the broad turn-over collars 
some sort of necktie is worn, usually a lit- 
tle fancy, fan-pleated bow of lawn, with 
or without a lace edge. To make these 
bows cut a piece of lawn six inches square, 
if the edges are to be rolled, or a little 
larger if a hemstitch finish is intended. 
Hem this all around, and finish all of the 
edges with a narrow lace overhanded on 
or only two opposite edges, as preferred. 
Now pleat up the lawn across the éentre in 


collars embroidery is much used now for 


pleats one-quarter inch wide, and press 
very flat. Catch the centre tightly with 
a little band of the lawn sewed at the 


back and pull out the ends, and you have 
a butterfly-bow ready to finish with a tiny 
loop of round elastic, which fastens it over 
the collar-button. 

When this bow is to be laundered, it must have 
the little knot at the centre ripped off, and a new 
one put on when the freshly ironed lawn has been 
pleated again. 

The set No. 123 is intended especially for 
eyelet-work, the narrow leaves being worked in 
the solid French fashion. The material used is 
an ordinary fine white linen with a medium- 





TURN-OVER SET 
No 


IN EYELET-WORK. 


124 Price, 25 cents 


The 


weight mercerized floss for the embroidery. 


long eyelets in the flower forms should have a 
little cut made with a fine pair of scissors, the 
The edges are turned back 


length of the petal. 
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COLLARS AND CUFFS 
GEORGE 


and bound with an over-and-over stitch, following 
the marking. The stems are worked with a 


diagonal back-stitch which, if smoothly laid in, 
makes a good, even rib. 
The turn-over set No. 


124 is also a combination 





EYELET 
No 


COLLAR AND CUFF SET. 


123. Price, 25 cents 

of the two styles of work, but may, if preferred, 
be developed entirely by the one method. The 
little eyelet introduced at regular intervals in 
the edge is a novel and effective touch. 

The bow used with the design No. 123 is made 
in the same way as the butterfly-bow described 
above, but at the last the pleated square is 
folded near the centre, and fastened so that both 
ends point downward. 


The ends are, pointed a 
little, and a broad lace—an 
inch or more in width —is 
sewed on across these two 
ends. Four-in-hand ties also 
are worn with the turn-down 
embroidered collars, both in 
white and in colors. They 
are narrow and long. The 


soft bias silk Windsor tie is 
seen, too, this year, tied in 
a bow. The linen four-in- 
hand ties are apt to have 
some little touch of embroid- 
ery in the ends—only a spray 
of flowers, or a more elaborate decoration, like 
that on the tabs of collar set No. 121. One of 
the small wreaths, like those on collar No.° 122, 
is good, also. 
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FRANCELLA VIRGINIA REID, WARREN, OHIO. 


Mellin’s Food raised this baby. Mellin’s Food will raise 
your baby too, if you will let it. 


No method of modifying milk for babies has ever been de- 
vised that approaches nearer mother’s milk, than does Mellin’s Food. 


We will be glad to send you a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and full directions FREE, if you will write us. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
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COLLARS AND CUFFS IN FRENCH EMBROIDERY 
BY ETHELYN. GEORGE 


OLLAR and cuff sets are always welcome. 
The genius of our manufacturers has en- 
abled them to produce wonderfully elabo- 


rate and intricate machine-made embroideries 
which do well enough within certain bounds, but 





FRENCH EMBROIDERY COLLAR AND CUFF SET. 


No. 121. Price, 35 cents 


which are cold and uninteresting, indeed, as com- 
pared with that simpler and more really beauti- 
ful handiwork which is worn and cherished, and 
worn again, and, finally, carefully laid dway, but 
never entirely discarded. 

In material, cut, and style 
of ornament the collars and 
cuffs enjoy the widest latitude, 
from the heaviest linen to 
sheer point-lace, and from 
simple French dots edged with 
hemstitch to the very limit 
of elaboration in French em- 
broidery, eyelet, drawn-work, 
and buttonhole; with even the 
introduction of color. But 
perhaps the most satisfactory 
are those done on white linen, 
wholly of white, in French and 
eyelet embroidery. 

The collar par excellence is 
the “turn-down” worn on 
either the sheer lingerie blouses or the tailored 
waists, in conjunction with dainty little butterfly- 
bows, embroidered tabs to match, or jabots of 
lace. Corresponding cuffs are worn at the wrist, 
elbow, or wherever the sleeve happens to end. 


The “ turn-over ~ or protection collar worn over 
a ribbon or the plain stock of the waist is still 
a favorite, and with the cuffs forms an easy 
adjunct to a simple toilette. For the designs 
here shown, we recommend the use of sheer 
handkerchief linen carefully wrought 
with fine mercerized floss. The prim 
ness of the hemstitched pieces may be 
quite reversed, and a bewitching effect 
obtained by adding a gathering of nar- 
row Valenciennes lace. 

The collar and cuff set No. 121 in- 
cludes collar, tabs, and cuff designs. 
The collar is to be made on a standing 
collar, cut either straight or slightly 
curved, as best fits the neck, and stiffen- 
ed with a lining of butcher’s linen. 
The turn-over collar has no lining, and, 
as a rule, it is not heavily starched in 
the laundering. The cuffs may be 
mounted in the same way as the collar, 
on a stiffened band, or they may be 
simply hemmed across the straight edge 
and basted into the lower edge of the 
sleeve. 

The embroidery is the heavily stuffed 
French work which stands up beauti- 
fully when ironed on the wrong side 
over a softly padded board. The scal- 
lops as well as the flowers should be 
stuffed, the. method of doing this be- 
ing to carry threads of the embroidery 
cotton across the design in the opposite 
direction to that to be taken by the 
final embroidery. The tabs are to be 
embroidered in one piece, but the upper 
half is stamped and embroidered on 
one side of the linen and the under -half 
on the other side. This tab is made with a 
lengthwise buttonhole at the fold, and this but- 
tonhole is slipped over the collar-button. The 
end designs may be used instead on a larger 
strip, to be tied in a knot. The turn-over set is 





TURN-OVER SET IN FRENCH WORK. 
No. 122. Price, 25 cents. 


finished with hemstitched edge, as illustrated. A 
scallop may be used instead with this design, 
but the pattern does not supply it. Any clever 
woman may mark this with a pencil by using 
half the curve of a small thimble as a guide. 
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Haprper’s BAZAR PATTERNS 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Purchasers of patterns are especially cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern required in ordering by mail. 





Cur Paper Patrerns—Loose Summer Cloak, No, 607, 25 cents; Kimono Coat, No, 608, 25 cents; 
Morning Gown, No, 609, 25 cents for the waist and 25 cents for the skirt; Driving or Travelling 
Cloak, No, 610, 25 cents; Afternoon Gown, No, 611, 35 cents; Blouse, No. 612, 15 cents; One- 
piece "Frock, No. 613, 35 ‘cents; Tucked Seven-gore Skirt, No, 615 5, 25 cents; Lingerie Blouse, No. 
614, 15 cents, 


EmBroiDeRyY DesiGns—Snowball Design for Waist, No, 114, 50 cents; Same for Skirt,No. 115, 50 cents; 
Embroidery Pattern for One-piece Frock, Design No. 116, $1.00; Dot Design for Waist, No. 117, 
so cents; Same for Skirt, No. 118, 50 cents; Blouse Design, No. 11g, 50 cents; Blouse Design, 
No. 130, so cents; French Collar and Cuff Set, No, 121, 35 cents; French Turnover Set, No, 122, 
25 cents; Eyelet Collar and Cuff Set, No, 123, 25 cents; Eyelet Turnover Set, No, 124, 25 cents. 


NEW AND OLD PATTERNS 


Each month several new cut paper garment patterns are issued, and you 
will always find on this page a list of these. Usually several patterns for 
embroidery or lace work are published also, and these will be found listed, 
with prices, here. For patterns issued in the past, and illustrated in past num- 
bers of the Bazar, please consult the catalogue, which will be sent free on 
request. A new catalogue is ready, in which only the patterns numbered 
from 500 up are included. Any garment patterns with numbers lower than 
500, illustrated in earlier catalogues, are now for sale at 10 cents each, but 
in many cases we have not a complete line of sizes, and we do not intend to 
re-order. Embroidery patterns are not included in this reduction of price. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 


The Bazar does not have patterns of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen as seem especially well suited to general use among 
women of taste: When you see among the fashion illustrations any gown of 
which you would like a pattern, look first in the back pages of that number 
and see if this gown is illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. If not, write 
to us and we will tell you whether it is to be issued later, and, if not, what 
the price of a special pattern would be. In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a child’s costume. These are cut to your 
measure as carefully as a dressmaker cuts a gown. A week or ten days 
must be allowed for cutting such a pattern. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


In ordering patterns, buyers are cautioned to be careful to mention size of bust and waist for a 
coat or waist, and waist and hips when ordering a skirt; also to write clearly the name and address, 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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| THE Wie)st3 SHEER | 
the Fabnicmthe more DELI-| 
| CATEthe Colors—themore | 
| NECESSARY the use of | 


PEARLINE jg 


§ Soap Powder for Washing. 
@ PEARLINE is absolutely 
HARMI ESS and does the J 
work without rubbing. 
BEGIN this season by 
Was hing everything and 
espec ially your FINE things | 
ith rE ARL INE and 
see how much BETTER] 
THEY | oe live! 





eR Much ‘Longer They Las Last 




















SEE YOURSELF 


with a complexion as smooth 
and velvety as a rose. Lae 
blache is gratefully cooling af- 
ter exposure to sun and wind. 
Its users escape such disfigure- 
ments as tan, freckles, and sun- 


















For WHITE TEETH—Use 
CALDER’S 


SAPONACEOUS 










ee The High in Glass or the 

burn. It absorbs perspiration. Quality meyer 
of Fifty Cans, 25c. 

Years Ago. Travelers’ Size 
Sold at all Shops by mail 10c. 





Face Powner 


is a summer necessity to women of 
seinement. 

ayn Substitutes. They may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, Sc. a box, of drug- 

gists or by mail. Send lc. for sample 
wi, LEVY, oo., french Perfumers 
% I, 126 King » Boston, Mass. 

A ing’ ”" 


DEN TIN EE 


For Bright Nails—Calder’s Nail Polish Tablet. 



















Jamestown! 
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Racine 
Canoes 


are as beautiful 
of line and as 
thoroughly com- 
fortableand dur- 
: : abie as the ideal 
“‘Cheemaun” of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. 
RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


122 W. 34th St., New York; 18? Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 182 
Chicago, IiL.; 321 First Ave., South, Seattie, 





~ ape Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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fl of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of the kind ever in- 
vented. Combines solid comfort and ease with ‘fine form” and 
elegant appearance in the home, on the street and in society. Always 
drapes evenly in front and back—no bulkiness—no draw-strings—no lacing— 


no ripping or basting. Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the material 

and have them made at home. 

FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—«‘ Fine-Form Maternity Skirt’’— 
it’s FREE to every woman writing for it. Tellsall about these skirts, their 

advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers 

and users. 10 Days’ Free Trial. When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet 

been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your selection of material 

and style, and we will make the garment to your order. When you get it, wear it 

ten days, and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and we 

will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Why pass months shrinking from the 

eyes of the world when by wearing a Fine-Form Maternity Skirt you would be 

conscious that you are really attractive and graceful during the preliminary period 

of motherhood? This will make it a period of happiness anticipatory of joy to come. 

CAUTION—No patterns of the Fine-Form Maternity Skirts are for sale any- 

where. These skirts are differently and scientifically constructed—every feat- 

ure is covered by patents. They must not be confounded with any garment 

for which patterns are sold—so don’t be misled into buying patterns which 

cannot but disappoint. 

Be Careful !—Make no mistake, get the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt. It can 

be worn with any shirt-waist or jacket. 

Remember, nothing is too good for the young mother. 

Write for illustrated book to-day.. Address 


BEYER & WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. G 7, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Fittinc Her Own Back 


TRE 


PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 
when inflated in your fitted lining 


REPRODUCES 
YOUR EXACT FIGURE 


Upon it you can make your own gowns, 
or*have them made by your Modiste, 
without the tiresome “trying-on™ process. 


One form will serve an entire family. 
When not in use, collapse and pack in the 
) box base. Send for Booklet “F"—it's free. 


PNEU FORM CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





See YOURSELF As 
Oruers See You 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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a “How to Cool a Hot Porch” 


is the title of our free booklet, which we know 
4 will interest you if you have a veranda. It 
tells how to make your porch the most inviting 
| spot about the house this summer by the use of 


won Dudor 
Porch Shades 


These shades shut out the hot sun, but 

: == are ‘constructed to admit every passing breeze 

“She can see him, but he can’t see her.” that blows. Made of Linden Wood Fibre and 

Seine Twine, durable and weatherproof, 

stained in soft, harmonious colors. Easily adjusted to any porch in a few minutes, and may 


be used season after season. You can equip your porch at the moderate cost of from $2 to $10. 
are built on the ‘‘made-to-wear’’ 


tinciple. The supporting 
Vudor Hammocks cords are fastened direct to a Rock 


f Im spreader, as is also the 
body. This gives double the life to the Vudor Hammock, as it is especially strong where other 


hammocks are especially weak. Vudor Hammocks sell at $3.00 and $4.00 and are guaranteed 
to wear twice as long as.any other hammock on the market. 


. give the luxurious ease of a Morris chair, with the gentle, swaying motion 
Vudor Chair Hammocks of ahammock. They conform to every movement of the body, and can be 


adjusted to any angle. Simple in construction and may be instantly hung up on the wall when not inuse. For 
complete relaxation and restfulness, the Vudor Chair Hammock cannot be excelled in any piece of porch furniture. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we'll send you one, express prepaid, for $3.50. 
CAUTION—Inferior products—bamboo shades which let in the sun and do not retain their shape or color and 
cheaply constructed hammocks are sometimes sold by unscrupulous dealers as Vudor goods. Look for the 
Vador trademark on an aluminum plate on every genuine Vudor Shade or Chair Hammock and on the printed 
label sewed to every Vudor Hammock. It means quality in porch equipment, and it’s there for your protection. 
Prepare now for the hot summer—vwrite for our free booklet, 
“ How to Cool a Hot Porch,” and the name of nearest Vudor dealer. 
\ H 


IOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 27 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wisconsin 














Clean Obestum | The 


Your | is the Elements of Navigation 
Window |. Practical | 
Siating | By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
| sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 








every one connected with the navigation of a 
vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 








You Can Make It 


The Brass Candle Shade 
shown in illustration retails for 
$1.00. Send 30 cents and we 
will mail you all necessary 
materials with full instructions 
for making it yourself. You 
will find it surprisingly easy 

It will . er to make. The finished article 
een yaey Bale MEE soods are extremely, popular. 
make them Pe oe oa 


ber hly 3 zetus yourmake yourhome 
look like new. OBESTUM is soft, white, clean to handle, Me —_Letus help youmake yourh 


attractive. Representatives 
and is used as if cleaning with as One will . : wanted everywhere. 

clean twenty-five ordinary a veieesd 4 s 

Price $1.00 per package prepaid ‘ '_ The Norfolk Specialty Co. 


ve Folder on Application “ 31 Brown St., Norfolk, Va. 
WILLIAM W. ROBINSON, 254 W. 62nd St., Chicago, Il. 

















When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 











